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Rey. J. Dickinson, 


Rev. Mr. Arms and wife, 


and Alfred North and wife, sailed on Monday, 


20th July, for Singapore. 


Mr. North are to be stati 


Mr.: Dickinson, and 
oned in that place, for the 


present. Mr. Arms is expected to be more en- 


gaged in exploring tours 


Mr. Dickinson is a native of Montreal, ‘ the son 
of a widow,” who trained him up in the way he 


should go. 


He graduated at Yale College in 


1826—subsequently became pious in Montreal— 
studied Theology in Andover, and at Yale,—and 
after sfpplying the pulpit of Dr. Hawes, in Hart- 


ford, was settled over a 


church in Norwich, Ct. 


His labours among that people were blessed to 
the conversion of many immortal souls. After 
the loss of his wife, a year or two since, he re- 


solved to devote his life 
to China. About a ye 


to God as a missionary 
ar since he resigned his 


toral charge, to prepare himself for his work. 


e last winter he atten 
in this city. He goes 


Mr. Arms is from Pennsylvani 


ded the medical lectures 


out without a companion. 
a,—graduated at 


‘Amherst in 1830,—closed his theological course 
in Andover in 1833.—After he finished his studies, 


he went on an explorin 
also, has attended 


tour in Patagonia. He, 


a course of medical lectures. 


Mrs. Arms is from Philadelphia. ; 
Mr. North is a printer,—acquired his trade in 

New York—and has been employed in Utica. 

Mrs. North is from the same state.— Boston Spec- 


éalor. 


Rev. R. Hatt.—This distinguished preacher 
was once asked what he thought of a sermon | P 


_ which he had just heard delivered, and which had 


to produce a great sensation among the 
His reply may suggest an import- 


app 
congregation, 


ant hint to some Christian ministers :—* Very 
fine, sir; but a man cannot live upon flowers.” 


papers 


Rising Sun-Rev.J.Magraw,D D | 


Moore county—William Shaw . 


From the Vermont Chronicle. 
CLERICAL MEDITATIONS. 


The author of an eloquent published discourse 
thinks .the present age may be denominated, by 
the future historian, ** the age of infensity.”” The 
aspect of the religious, no less than that of the po- 
litical and literary and commercial world, in his 
view, may be justly thus characterized. The facts 
open to common observation will warrant this re- 
presentation, in the judgment of every candid 
mind. The peculiar responsibilities and duties 
growing out of these circumstances, are happily 
illustrated and enforeed by the same writer. What 
dangers assail the Charch, from the peculiar cha- 
racter of the times, deserves no less consideration. 

I. Ministers of the Gospel, in their public per- 
formances, are exposed to aim at gratifying the love 
of excitement, by presenting to their auditories only 
such topics as promise, in their view, to please the 
existing taste. Adopting the -common 
maxim, ** We must take men as they are,”’ they 
are liable to feel obliged to restrict their sermons 
to themes which afford ample scope for the play 
of the imagination, and for strong appeals to 
the passions. ‘A large class of wees topics, 
and those of infinite importance, are plainly suited 
to these purposes, while otherg of equal and of 
fundamental importance, call for didactic discus- 
sion, logical precision, discrimination, argument, 
and induction. They are adapted especially and 
principally, if not altogether, to the understanding, 
though intimately allied to others which bear more 
direetly upon the conscience and the heart. There 
are cardinal doctrines of Christianity, which are 
of this nature, and which cannot be investigated, 
and exhibited, by the preacher, nor be apprehended 
and understood by his hearers, without cool, pa- 
tient, close, connected thought. In reasoning upon 
them, out of the Scriptures, there must be time 
and labour afforded for clear, accurate thinking, or 
the knowledge of them cannot be attained and dif- 
fused among men. There is no short course to 
the knowledge of God and the grand doctrines of 
revelation, which precludes the vigorous, perse- 
vering exertion of the intellect. Ifa studious con- 
formity to a real or supposed popular fondness for 
the exciting and impassioned style of preaching, 
is to be ever aimed at, then the truths of religion 
not of this cast, will be laid aside by Christian 
pastors, and be forgotten or practically neglected 
by the churches under their spiritual supervision. 
Appointed to * feed their flocks with knowledge 
and understanding,” they will insensibly grow 
less and less instructive, and keep back much 
that is ** profitable for doctrine,”’ and confine them- 
selves to the work of moral stimulation. "Fhe ques- 
tion then will be, ‘“‘ what will wie | forth the 
strongest emotions ?” not, ** what will dispel the 
darkness of ignorance and prejudice, and bring the 
light of divine truth, in all its heavenly brilliancy, 
before the eye of the mind, so as to illuminate the 
sin-benighted soul?’? Stimulants are indispensa- 
ble, in the moral treatment of men,—and of im- 
mense value when seasonably and judiciously ap- 
plied,—but to substitute them for substantial food, 
1s an infraction of the laws of the moral constitu- 


tion. 


2. As the love of display and the desire of popu- 
larity in the ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ 
are to be exceedingly deprecated and vigilantly 
shunned, a prevalent religious taste, suited to fos- 
ter and give strength to these corrupt principles, 
must subject their character to great hazard, from 
the peculiar and constant temptation which thus 
assails them. The call for public speeches and 
for sermons adapted to the anniversaries of the 
numerous benevolent societies, and the peculiar 


| stamp which they have borne, have exerted a re- 


flex influence in moulding the religious taste of 
Christians, and in giving a peculiar complexion 
to pulpit exhibitions. Such, too, has probably 
been the fact, in respect to the multiplied protract- 
ed meetings, for the promotion of revivals. How 
far they have promoted doctrinal knowledge and 
soundness of faith, is a question on which there 
may be a difference of opinion among the friends 
of evangelical religion. But, out of these things 
has grown a pretty extensive demand for such a 
style of preaching, as, in vulgar dialect, is ‘* rous- 
ing,” and calculated to ‘stir up the feelings.” 
Now the danger to the ministry 1s, that plaudits 
and the visible effects upon the social and moral 
sensibilities of large auditories, produced by the 
occasional and extraordinary efforts of eloquence, 
by bold representations and thrilling appeals, 
should excite and extend an-ostentatious spirit, 
and emulous aspirations for applause and distinc- 
tion. To gain the object, the speaker will feel, 
in these circumstances, that every ‘ thought must 
breathe, and every word burn,’—that not the sun’s 
wonted radiance will meet the demand, but only 
the artificial concentration of its rays, which, in- 
stead of enlightening and warming, shall at once 
ignite the object on which they fall. He must 
not think that he shall succeed by merely shedding 
light—he must absolutely thunder and lighten. 
The distilling dew, the gently falling rain, will 
not satisfy the thirsty field, but he must throw 
open every floodgate, and the windows of heaven 
too, if necessary, and inundate it at once, to show 
his overwhelming power. 
Now is it groundless jealousy and hurtful sus- 
iciousness, which leads me to think and say— 
Here Satan has laid a snare for ministers of this 
exciting, excited, busy, teeming age? Notnovices 
only, but even the silver-haired, when they are 
‘‘ puffed up with pride, fall into the share of the 
devil,”’ 
3. In a universal demand for excitement, there 
is danger of hasty and rash measures, because time 
and patience, deliberation and forecast, which are. 
indispensable to keep the mind well balanced, and 
to enable it to devise-and adopt wise counsels, are 
not allowed, in the supposed urgency for immedi- 
ate, quick, energetic action. Wisdom and pru- 
dence, which ever dwell together, are too cold and 
too slow in their movements, to be admitted as 
counsellors among the busy actors, who think ita 
ruinous delay to stop and think, and that time 
taken to review, and reflect, is utterly lost. Re- 
hoboam’s old men are too cautious and conciliating 
to please these ardent spirits. ‘They must * think 
on their legs,” as one expresses it, or as others 
would say, must think upon the run, and even 
upon the wing. ‘The closet and the study are ill 
suited to their taste. And what they do must be 
done off at once, and in a bold, impetuous style. 
Witnessing indications of this character, every 
sober observer must see danger of precipitancy, 
even in those who seek the attainment of some of 
the sublimest objects of philanthropy and benevo- 
lence, and whose motives are of the purest kind. 
We need beware, as has been forcibly said, lest 
when we start some noble and beneficent design, 
the devil turn charioteer, and drive the concern 
to destruction.”” The multiplicity, urgency, and 
magnitude of the objects of associated Christian 
effort, do indeed summon all the energies of 
Christendom to action; but in the department of 
ways and means, plans and modes of operation, 
there may be * more haste than good speed,” if 
the moral bearing and probable results of given 
modes of operation are not carefully canvassed, 
and maturely weighed, before ministers and 
churches commit themselves to sustain and defend 
them. We are embarked in the grand enterprise 
of the world’s convergion to God, and when the 
cry-of thousands of voices is, ** spread all your can- 
vass,’? it behooves us to inquire, whether the 
weight of ballast and the strength of the winds 
permit its being done with safety ; and the watch- 
word, ** Look out for breakers,” will be quite as ap- 
when the moral are 
into unwonted commotion, as the more cheering 
acclaim of buoyant hearts, ** Behold, how gallantly 
we sail!” 
4. Not only are the maxims of wisdom and 


ropriate, 


prudence exposed to be forgotten, through a pre- 


dominant love of excitement, but the passive vir- 
tues of meekness, gentleness, ion, forbear- 
ance and self-denial are, from the same cause, liable 


to be impaired, and powerfully counteraeted, instead 


heart that burns the brain, withers the mild and 
gentle graces of Christianity, and scorches all the 
mora verdure on whieh it acts. ‘The holy flame 
of love, kindling the mental enesgies, will indeed 
warm into activity the kindred pious affections; 


rected by this “ege principle of religion, and not 
sanctified to the great ra § of glosifying God and 
blessing the world, opens the door to the extrava- 

nee of wild and turbulent passions. Under the 
impulse of opposite exciting influences, conflicting 
religious parties are formed, and seizing every 
weapon that comes to hand, without examining 
whether it is carnal or spiritual, they dash upon 
one another, with all the fire and fury of martial 
‘encounter. Each is resolved to secure the public 
sentiment in its favour, and every principle in man, 
that can be enlisted for this purpose, is plied to 
the utmost. Those alarmed at the efforts of cha- 
racters that they deem moral ‘incendiaries, aré 
tempted to hurl back their firebrands, ‘instead of 
extinguishing them with the waters of the sanc- 
tuary, and to shoot the same envenomed arrows, 


If all is excitement on every hand, who, in the 
general tocsin, and when all are roaring at their 
antagonists, with the fury of lions—who will hear 
the voice of Him who was meek and lowly ? Who 
will heed his words, ** Blessed are the poor in 
spirit?”? From this clangor, will not the Heavenly 
Dove, mourning, fly back to heaven, till Zion, 
heart-broken, cries with weeping and supptica- 
tion, 
Return, 
I hate the sias that made thee mourn, 
And drove thge from my breast.” 
ARCHIPPUS. 


JEWS. 


Notwithstanding that the Jews have suffered 
the most ruthless persecution, and that their blood 
has stained almost every altar in Christendom, 
they yet remain though scattered far and wide 
amidst all nations, a distinct race, and afford, per- 
haps, the best example that can be adduced of the 
transmission of a very singular physiognomy 
through successive ages, from one generation to 
another. The head of the Jews is considered to 
be extremely well formed; indeed, the Jewish 
skull is observed to approach very nearly to the 
Caucasian model, which, as we have it explain- 
ed, is the most perfect yet known. Although 
the Jews existing in every climate present us with 
varieties of complexion, they are naturally fair; 
and, though born beneath the glare of an African 
sun, their children poss®ss the same fairness. 
According to West, the Jate celebrated painter, 
and President of the Royal Academy of London, 
thé peculiarity of their physitognomy consists 
principally in the nose, the bridge of which is 
curved or crooked, giving them much the resem- 
blance of Lascars ; but besides this, there is obvi- 
ously a peculiar expression breathing over the 
whole countenance, which does not admit of being 
easily described. ‘The Jewish women have al- 
ways been considered beautiful ; hence poets and 
novelists frequently introduee into their fictions 
the Jewess, arrayed in all the most glowing 
charms of female loveliness. —Chamébers, 


GIPSIES. 


Very analogous to the Jews are the Gipsies, a 
vagrant, though distinct race of people, who de- 
riving their origin either from Egypt or Walla- 
chia* overspread most of the countries of Europe. 
They led an Arab like, wandering, desultory life ; 
carrying with them tents, and such utensils as 
they required, they secluded themselves in the re- 
cesses of forests, until, having exhausted their ill 
gotten booty, they again went forth on their 
errands of depredation. It is a eurious fact that 
the inhabitants of many of the towns of Italy and 
Spain, subdued by their own ignorant fears, re- 
garded them with superstitious wonder, and sel- 
dom or never ventured to recover their stolen pro- 
perty. Among the gipsies, both women and men 
are generally tall; their complexion swarthy ; 
their features prominent and sharp, but the ex- 
pression of the whole face can only be conveyed by 
the pencil or brush of the painter. It had a cha- 
racter of its own, which was and still remains, 
characteristic of a distinct race; and this (as in 
the instance of the Jews) has been occasionéd by 
their keeping themselves, as much as possible, 
apart from the rest of mankind, marrying only in- 
dividuals belonging to their own tribes, and pre- 
serving in every country the customs, and the 
habits peculiar to themselves. 

We have now shown on distinct evidence, that 
the transmission of particular forms and like- 
nesses, however they may have originated, may 
take place in such a degree, and to such an ex- 
tent, as to impress, with specific differences, fa- 
milies, and whole races of men; and applying 
these and the preceding facts to the inhabitants 
of the many nations to whom we have referred, 
we may legitimately conclude, that the differences 
we have described, arose gradually from the ope- 
ration of the external circumstances, and were 
rendered permanent by transmission from one ge- 
neration to another.—J0. 


*Muratori insists that they came from Wallachia, and 
denies the popular notion that they were originally na- 
tives of Egypt, deprived of their settlements by one of the 
kings of Hungury. 


ANECDOTE OF LATIMER. 


The following anecdote was related by the Rev. 
H. Stowell, in an address before the Irish So- 
ciety in London, at its late anniversary. 


It was related of Latimer, that when he once 
preached before that tyrant, Henry VIII., he took a 
plain straightforward text, and in his sermon as- 
sailed those very sins for which the monarch was 
notorious; and he was stung to the quick, for 
truth always finds a response in the worst man’s 
cqnscience. He would-not bend beneath the au- 
thority of his God, and he therefore sent for Lati- 
mer and said, * Your life is in jeopardy, if you do 
not recant all you said to-day, when you preach 
next Sunday.” The trimming courtiers were all 
anxious to know the consequence of this, and 
the chapel was crowded. venerable man 
took his text, and, after a pause, began with a so- 
liloquy, thus: ** Now, Hugh Latimer, bethink 
thee, thou art in the presence of thy earthly mo- 
narch; thy life is in his hands, and if thou dost 
not suit thyself to his fancies, he will bring down 
thy gray hairs with blood to the grave; but, Hugh 
Latimer, bethink thee, thow art in the presence of 
the King of kings and Lord of lords, who hath 
told thee, ‘ Fear not. them that kill the body, and 
then can do no more ; but rather fear Him who can 
kill both body and soul, and cast thee into hell 
forever!” Yea, I say, Hugh Latimer, fear him.” 
He then went on, and not only repeated what he 
had before advanced, but, if possible, enforced it 
with greater emphasis. What was the conse- 

uence? Henry sent for him and said, ** How 

urst thou insult thy monarch so ?”’ 
plied, * I thought if ] were unfaithful to my God, 
it would be impossible to be loyal to my king.” 
The king embraced the good old bishop, exclaim- 
ing, “ And is there yet one man left who is bold 
and honest enough to tell me the truth?” 


The Vicious.—The hatred of the vicious will.do 
you less harm than their conversation.— Bentley. 


of being cherished and cultivated. A fire in the 


but fondness for excitement, not controlled and di- } 


instead of repelling them with the shield of truth. | 


Latimer re- 


| FROM THE CORRESPONDENT OF THE BOSTON 
RECORDER AT PARIS. 


Prospects of Religion in France—religious feel- 
ing in the Catholic Church—evidence of its ex- 
istence—its character and tendencies. 


May 24.—I now wish to approach a subjeet on 
which I have. before abstained from speaking, be- 
cause I was conscious of the various causes that 


might hinder me from forming a correct judy- 


ment. 


‘gion in France. 
hasty generalizations. 
favourable character, and yet the aspect of things 
be on the whole unfavourable. There are thirty- 
three millions of people to be spoken of, and while 
jthere might be prea of light at various points, 
‘the remaining portion may be in darkness. I 
have in one or two past years heard speak of the 
‘revival of religion” in France. But there are 
not more than two or three instances uf occur- 
rences like our American revivals, or any great 
changes in the general sentiment of society to- 
wards vital religion, as in various parts of Prussia. 
The letters of Mr. Felice in the New York Ob- 


It is very difficult to avoid here 


server, are deserving of implicit credit, for the} 
justice of their observations; yet there remains | 


much to be noticed that awakens the attention of 
a stranger, though it produces no impression upon 
a citizen, from its want of novelty. TI shall at- 
tempt to record at this and a future time, a series 
of facts evincing a gradual change working in the 
public mind. 
One of the signs of progress is, that there ha 
fot been, since the Revolution of ’93, as much at- 
tention to religion among the Roman Catholics as 
at the present time. This may seem rather an 
equivocal statement; but it should be remembered 
that a return to the Romish chureh by the people 
of France, will not be a return to popery, formali- 
ty or superstition. In the deep-founded reaction 
from Voltarianism, those who are the subjects of 
it know of no refuge but the national religion. 
They indeed are aware of the fact that there are 
Calvinistic preachers—but they have little. idea 
that they can find there more of spirituality than 
in their own church. And indeed one of the ac- 
eusations brought against Protestantism by the 
writers of that sect, ts, that Protestants have no 
living faith, Those well disposed men, then, 
who pour into the temples of Catholic worship 
are not the ones to be subjected to priestly domi- 
nation, or to ceremonies which hardly have a 
meaning even to Catholics. ‘Fhey have come to 
the conviction that man was made to love and 
obey God—and stand waiting between the porch 
and the altar for some man to guide them. When 
in a few years new Fenelons shall rise among the 
riesthood, of the same genius and liberality as 
a Mennais, but without his politics and his de- 
nunciations, a host of erlightened men will] be 
prepared to follow them. With the blessing of 
God, such a man may open the way to trample 
under foot all those corruptions and perversions 
that have so nearly annihilated the life of Chris- 
tianity within her pales. . 
You would find, I think, that the general ex- 
pectation of Christians in France is, that the evan- 
gelization of the country will take place through 
the Catholic church. Not that a Popish church 
will become evangelic—not that absolution will 
produce repentance—not that mass will do instead 
of prayers—but that the reform will proceed from 


the bosom of that church itself. They will tell 


you of many priests and private persons, to whom, 
notwithstanding their errors and their darkness, 
it would be difficult to deny the name of Christian. 
These persons only need the shelter of other bold 
reformers, to step forth in the cause of a less de- 
grading worship of Christ. It is impossible to 
tell in what way this reform will manifest itself. 
Perhaps by rejection of Popish authority, the or- 
ganization of a national church, and in short, the 
gradual abandonment of one abuse after another, 
till there shall be nothing remaining which shall 
hindér the free course of the ‘* word of God” to 
the mind of the people. It is in view of this al- 
most. inevitable reform, that } have ventured to 


register among one of the favourable signs, the | 


return of the people to their religion. 


The time was when a pastor of one of the Bos- 
ton churches, who had travelled in France, could 
say with much truth, that he had more hopes for 
the conversion of an infidel than of a Catholic. 
But this was said of those who had escaped from 
the blindest, and most implicit servility to the 
dictations of the priesthood, who had educated 
them to believe in things more incredible even, 
than the miracles recorded in the New Testament, 
more absurd than the inummery’ of the magneti- 
sers. Butas you will judge from what 1 have 
said, every thing is entirely ifferent, between the 
new proselyte to Catholicism, and the remaining 
advocate of infidelity. Hardly a weapon that we 
have been accustomed to use for the truth will 
touch the latter, while the former have returned 
to their church almost involuntarily, because they 
could not resist acknowledging in some way the 
Divine Being, while at the same time they had no 
violent predilection for its forms. . 


The facts that tend to prove this awakening 
among Catholics are of a very miscellaneous cha- 
racter. This first one will much amuse you, as 
being an extraordinary way of proof. There were 
twice as many demanded Jeave to make use of 
animal feod during the lent just past, as during 
any previous year since 1830. This means simply 
that formerly people eat without leave, and that 
now they are not disposed to do it without a dis- 
pensation. It is becoming more and more a point 
of morality,to be married in church. Formerly 
they were content with the civil form before the 
Mayor. The churches are becoming crowded. 
During Lent, thousands upon thousands swarmed 
into them. And at all hours of the day, I see 
among those bowing before the altar not only 
women, but a large proportion of men. When the 
Abbe Lacordaire delivered his sermons on the 
Evidences of Christianity, thousands each Sab- 
bath were obliged to go —, from inability to 
get in. The broad aisle of Notre Dame, large 
enough to receive of itself some of our churches, 
was reserved for men. ‘The whole church indeed 
was filled with men, to a distance far beyond the 
voice of the preacher. ‘Fhey were the young men 
of Paris, especially the students. These sermons 
were hardly preached ere they were in print, and 
circulated by thousands. The radicals here, ge- 
nerally synonymous with infidels, themselves con- 
fess that there is something about this enthusiasm 
of the young and the old, the high and the low, to 
crowd into the churches, that they cannot under- 
stand. They speculate curiously to know where- 
unto this shall grow. The conclusion is, that it 
is only the fashion—and that the French are just 
as willing to subscribe for the rebuilding of a 
church, as for a ball for the poor. The journals 
of the restauration, or despotism, or popery, It 
matters not by what name you call them, seeing 
this rising of the church—begin to flatter them- 
selves that the reformation is coming to a close. 
Yes ! I have seen an editor gravely eemene 
prove that Protestantism was on the wane ta Hu- 
rope—that as it had no elements of }ife or harmo- 
ny—it could not live, would not live, and was in- 
deed now virtually dead. (I shall have again oc- 
casion to speak of the ignoranee of Catholics of 
Protestantism.) In the country as well as the 
city the same disposition to fill the churches ex- 
ists. ‘Phe people are contributing of their own 
money to build and repair them The members 
of the royal family set an extraordinary ape er 
to their people. The king hardly can be called 


Protestant or Catholic. But the queen and the 
princesses are assiduously punctual at all the ser- 
vices of the church. Those who marvel at even- 


ing meetings, would marvel yet more to see the 


It is to endeavour to state the progress of reli- | 


I may have fifty facts of a| 


queen, seven nights in succession, 

in her lodge at St. Roch. Such conduct operates 
effectually on the minds of alt ranks of society: 
The periodical presa is enlisted by the Catholics 
in their cause. ‘They have established numerous 
_journabs, of which the ehief object'is to ecommuni- 
cate religious knowledge, espeeially to youth. 
They leave the defenee of the exclusive doctrines 
of the ehurch, for the sake of combatting iafideli- 
ty, and inculeating the fuadamental doctrines of 
. Christianity, 


THE. ANNIHILATION OF THE CHURCH. 

Satan might thunder fer ages against the walls 
of Zion, and they would stand immovable; but 
there is danger from another source. The Per- 
fectionists, of whom we have had occasion to 
speak, have not formed themselves into a distinct 
sect, but are scattered abroad through the various 
evangelical churches. These individuals believe 
church organization to be sinful, aad in conse- 
quence of this belief are sowing the seeds of dis- 
‘cord far and wide. . 

We have recently received from one of this 
Character a pamphlet, from which we make a few 
extracts. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP CONDEMNED 


- is the name and eause of Christ profaned 
in this day under pretence of honouring and wor- 
shipping him, by assembling together to hear 
preaching, attending prayer meetings, and other 
usages noW 80 common and so much in vogue 
among empty professors, in which things they 
rest and boast themselves as the Scribes and 
Pharisees did, in their usages and performances, 
in our Saviour’s time? These empty, fashionable 
and useless ways of carrying on religion, have so 
blinded the eyes of: both priests and people, that 
if they can only get a person to ‘e baptized, join 
one of their sects, and frequent their numerous 
meetings, they make a boast of their work, and 
think they have done great service in the cause 
of religion, (like the Scribes and Pharisees when 
they made a proselyte,) while at the same time 
it will bring gain to their quarters. 


‘Fhe more they attend these now fashionable 
places of resort, the more durk, blind, and alienated 
from God they become. 

* * 

What now is called outward and public wor- 
ship, seems indeed, the great strong hold of the 
adversary of men’s souls; and by which they are 
held as with an iron grasp, and it is the last place 
he will choose to yield up. 


FAMILY PRAYER WICKED. 

Not only what is called public worship, prayer 
meetings, &c., in this day, have become snares 
for the soul—but what is termed family prayer-and 
saying grace as now practised, are worse than 
useless, and but serve to make those who practice 
them think they are something, when they are no- 
thing in the balance of the Lord’s sanctuary. 


Notwithstanding this truth, how hard it will 
be for professors in this day, to hear a testimony 
delivered AGAINST THEIR IDOLS, called public wor- 
ship, prayer meetings, praying in families, say- 
ing grace, &c.—things whieh may all be done 
without one particle of true religion. For these 
things are but as dumb idols in this day, or like 
the graven images. 


THE PRIESTHOOD SHOULD BE ABOLISHED. 


that Christ is the on/y and sufficient priest of the 

New Testamest dispensation, and the inference 

. unavoidable, that all other priests are super- 
uous. 


LAWS AND DISCIPLINES ARE USELESS. 

Now who wil! say that a worse state of society 
would arise from the overthrow of human systems 
in connection with a divine religion, when on 
their ruins is to be built every thing that is 
divine? 

But we have extracted enough. The church 
must be on the alert, and meet these heresies on 
her threshold.—Zion’s Herald, 


PULPIT ANECDOTES. 

It has beeome a very fashionable mode of 
preaching, to attempt to tllustrate and enforce the 
truths of the Gospel by the reeital of anecdotes. 
Some preachers must introduce one or more into 
every sermon, whilst others not content with che- 
quering their performance with these, (frequently 
trifling tales,) make them the very texture of their 
discourses. Now, though | have sometime heard 
an anecdote appropriate in its nature, prudently 
introduced, and calculated to enforce upon the 
minds of the andience the truth it was intended to 
illustrate ; yet these cases have been so *‘few and 
far between,” that I could wish to see the whole 
system of story telling banished from the pulpit. 
There are some men who can introduce an anec- 
dote with dignity and effect ;—but there is not one 
in a hundred, in whose hands it does not appear 
trite, low, entirely beneath the dignity of the 
sacred desk. If, however, the system should 
still be approved of, as it is by many good men ; 
is it proper, is it consistent with Christian cha- 
racter, to introduce into an anecdote the ideutical 
words of the vilest character of whom the anec- 
dote may be related? Is it proper for the mes- 
senger of God, commissioned to take his station 
between the living and the dead, for the purpose 
of staying the progress of the plague of sin, to 
utter from the pulpit, even in the recital of an 
anecdote, language, which if uttered in the thea- 
tre in the rehearsal of the same story, would 
cause the welkin to ring with accusations against 
the immorality of the stage? Is it proper for him 
who oceupies the place of a servant of God, and 
who ought to be a pattern of meekness, gentle- 
ness and prudeuce, to utter from the pulpit lan- 
guage shocking to every refined and delicate ear, 
repulsive to every moral and Christian feeling ? 
language which would be inadmissable in the re- 
cital of the same anecdotes in common society ; 
language which were I to write, you Mr. Editor 
would refuse to print? All this was done not one 
year ago, not one hundred miles distant from Pitts- 
burgh; and done too, not in the timid manner of 
one who was conscious of treading upon forbid- 
den ground; not in the manner of one who foun 
himself constrained to utter language disagreeable 
‘to himself, but with all the grace of a ‘jolly tar’” 
newly returned from a three year’s voyage.—— 
—Pitisburgh Christian Herald. 


The admirers of M. de Chateaubriand will learn 
with real interest that this illustrious writer has 
confided to two of our most respectable editors, 
Messrs. Charles Goselin aod Furne, the publica- 
tion of a most important literary work, the trans- 
lation of the Paradise Lost, of Milton, preeeded by 
a history of English poetry from its origin to our 
times. For those who have read the beautiful 
passages which the author of the Genie du Chris- 
tianisme has written on Milton, and the extracts 
whieh he has already given from the Paradise 
Lost, it may be permitted to say that the prose of 
'M. de Chateaubriand is perhaps the only language 
capable of reproducing his magnificent epopea- 
‘This publication, in addition to so many elements 
of success, will join that of associating two such 
illustrious reputations, separated by so many con- 
trasts and opposite feelings, yet united by so many 
isympathies. ‘Fhe editors are desirous of making 
this work complete by a work of art, and have 
combined the attractions of painting, engraving, 
and typography, to raise a monument worthy the 
genius of Milton and our great countryman. The 


His@sy of English Poetry will occupy one vo- 
lume. 


keeping vigils 


Let all professing Christians embrace the truth,. 


MILTON TRANSLATED BY CHATEAUBRIAND. 


EDUCATION CONVENTION, 

Nothing has done so much, or promises so-much 
for the suceess of schools and universal education, 
a8 Conventions, Lyceums.an@ other as~ 

sociations for the advancement of this great and 
.common cause. In many of ous couatry 
they have effected, within the last five years, am 
entire revolution in public sentiment and eomanea 

ractice, relating to schools and other facilities 
for diffasin knowledge. Teaehers have bettes 
schools, and schools better teashera, Parents and 
‘children receive more and better inelruction fov 
their expense of time and money devoted te edur- 
cation; and teaehers a more generous and more 
grateful reward for their industry and their efforts. 
All are benefitted ; none are injured. 

Those who are too far advanced on too mucky 
occupied to receive inatruction from daily sehools, 
have their Lyceums furnished with libraries, a 

aratus, specimens of nature and art, seleatifie 

ectures, &c., to which they pay weekly or ocea~ 
sional visits for social aod intellectual entertain- 
ment and instruction. 

Amusements which were before expensive, de~ 
moralizing, and productive of but little real satis~ 
faction, have given place to others which eost 
little or nothing, which improve the mind and en- 
large the heart, and furnish an abundant source of 

the purest, highest pleasure—a feast of reason and 
a ffow of souk, 

These changes, so peculiarly striking and hap- 
py, on the industry, the amusements and genesab 
character and prosperity of whole communities, 
, have required Bo legislative enactments, ro eostly 
piles of college buildings, no learned professors, bo 
great and formal arrangements of any kind. Phey 
have found their way without parade, and without 
noise, into the daily social relations and iatern 
course Of life; into families, schools, neighbour- 
‘hoods, viHages, and henee among aH ages and 
Classes of whole communities. Free, voluntary, 
social, uncompelled, unrestrained, and. of eourse, 
republican effort, has effected, in this ease, what 
legislatures and colleges never have done, an@ 
never can do, for rendering cOmmunities, and all 
the members, classes and ages in communities, ime 
| telligent, moral, free and happy. 

En view of such facts, exhibited in the experix 
ence and results of voluntary associations and ve~ 
luntary efforts within the last few years, the “ Ly~ 
ceuM oF Tracuers,”’ in Philadelphia, after due 
consideration of the subject, have come to a unani< 
mous conclusion, that a Convention or Conven- 
tions of the frieads of edueation were desisable, 
for the advancement of intelligence and morals im 
the state of Pennsylvania. The Lyceum aecord-~ 
ingly appointed a committee to fix upon the time, 
place, plan and objects of sach a Convention, aad 
to propose it to teachers and friends of education 
generally throughout the state. ‘The committee 
propose, therefore, in accordance with their ia- 
structions, the third Tuesday of this month, as a 
convenient time, and the borough of West Ches- | 
ter, Chester county, as an eligible place for the 
contemplated meetings 
\ A prominent object of the Convention is the or« 
ganization of a Stare Lyceum, with auxiliaries 
in all the counties, whose citizens may wish to 
unite In some common measures to. mote a 
common and highly important object. Tt is henee. 
highly desirable that some friend. or friends of the 
cause may be present on the oceasion, from every 
cowaty in the state, either as delegates appoiated 
by some society or specia) meeting for the par- 
pose, or as the voluntary act of individuals inter~ 
ested in the proposal and object. 

"Po render the Convention an inetructive and ine 
teresting oceasion to all who may attend, whether — 
ladies or gentlemen, several scientific lectures wilb — 
be given, discussions of the subjects and modes of 
teaching will be held, specimens of plants and 
minerals exhibited and explained; and such other 
exercises instituted, as may best comport with the 
views and wishes of those who shal] compose the 
meeting. 

To aid in the formation and success of County 
Lyceums as auxiliaries to the proposed State So~ 
ciety some twenty or thirty sets of elementary | 
cimens in Geology and Mineralogy will he be 
warded from several schools in Philadelphia, to he 
put into the hands of those who may be nt 
from the respective counties. Each set will contain 
from fifty to a hundred specimens, properly select-~ 
ed, arranged, and labelled, so as to represent the 
different rocks, ores, coals, marbles, and othes mi< 
nerals found in the state, together with some from 
other states and other countries. If any or all who 
attend should take with them some mineral, plans, 
or other specimen of nature or art, it could hardly 
fail of adding much to the interest and importance 
of the oeeasion. The specimens thus takea, might 
be deposited for the use of the proposed society, 
or exchanged and distributed into the several 
counties represented, and when. requested, exam- 
ined and named for the benefit of the person pre~ 
senting it, he again receiving it. 

As it is now generally acknowledged, bei 
fully proved by experience, both in America a 
Europe, that Natural History, such as Geology, 
Botany, &c. &c., are highly appropriate as 
branches of the most elementary instruction, and 
entirely fitted for primary and even infant schools, 
and as they are found greatly to advance the pro- 
gress of children in their reading, writing, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, and all other branches of com- 
mon school education, the Convention can per 
haps select no more worthy or feasible ebjeet for 
their special and immediate attention, than fum 
nishing schools and Lyceums throughout the state 
with cabinets of natural and artificial productions. 
The fact that most Lyceums and many handred 
schools and numerous families have been farnish- 
ed with such cabinets within a year or two past, 
by measures similar to those contemplated in the 
proposed Convention, shows the entire feasibility 
and great ease with which the object may be ae- 
complished. A more ree og step for BEGINNING 
in this object can probably not be taken, than for 
those who may attend the Convention, to deposit 
on the occasion any specimen of nature or art 
which they may deem curious or useful, either for 
the general cause, or their own special benefit, as 
already proposed. 

With these ontlines of the plan and objects of 
the proposed Convention, briefly expressed, the 
committee beg leave to sabmit the proposal and 
enterprise to the consideration of the friends of 
useful practical knowledge throughout tie state, 
and to invite their co-operation in the meeting and 
measures proposed, so far as it may comport 
with their views, convenience. and more speciak 
engagements. J. M. KEAGY, 

N. DODGE, 

H. ALDEN, 
J. EUSTACE, 
J. H. BROWN, 
J. SIMMONS, 


ANECDOTE. | 
The celebrated Haydn was in company with 
some distinguished persons. ‘The conversation 
turned. on the best means of restoring their mea- 
tal energies, when exhausted with long and dif* 
ficult studies.—One said he had recourse ia 
cases to a bottle of wine—another, that he went 
finto company. Haydn being _seket whet he 
would do, or did do, said he retired. to his closet, and 
engaged in prayer—that nothing exerted op his mind 
-a more happy and efficacious influence than prayer. 
Haydn was no enthasiast.—There is much truth 
inthis remark. God ie the strength of his people. 
Luther used to say, that to pray welk was to stu- 
dy well. The celebarted Hiot left us, as the 
result of his Jaborious and useful life, the striking 
sentiment, “that prayer and painstaking were — 
Sable to accomplish all things.” F doubt not that 
‘a first and leading defect of many, very many 
' Christians, lies in their not day as they ought 
|—_here they are weak, and this weakens them 


in all things. 
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sewer to this important inquiry. 


version of the meaning of 


THE PRES 


BYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


WHAT IS CHARITY? 


_ Fhave longed, Mr. Editor, to see, in some of the 
religious journals that circulate among the com- 
mon people, a plain, and honest 
‘been produced by the conviction, that in this age 
| on 

people are much impose orm 
that the counterfeit of that charity, which rejoiceth 
in the truth; is made the instrament of undermin- 

ing the irath ‘itself. There exists in the public 

mind such a morbid prejudice against any thing 

like honesty and fearlessness, in advocating that 

“which is right, and opposing that which is wrong 
_—4gach a tendency to blend things sacred and pro- 


-fahe—sach a readiness to wrap, in the same broad 


“and tawdry mantle of a spurious charity, both truth 


“and falsehood, the holy and unholy—such a fond- 


ness for froth and foam and fog, and such an an- 


tipathy to the pure and refreshing water, and the 


clear atmosphere of truth, that the man, who will 
honestly stand by his conscience and the real 
principles of his Bible, will, most probably, be set 
down as a narrow minded bigot, utterly destitute 
of that charity, which the world seems to think 
literally ** beareth all things.’? So deeply are our 
age and country embued with this spirit, that the 
man, who ventures to call in question the genu- 
iness of the popular charity, is marked at once as 
hopelessly destitute of all Jiberality of sentiment 
and feeling. But as the verdict of such an age is 
not a matter of efernal moment, I will venture to 
ask the question ‘ what is charity?” and request 
that you, Mr. Editor, will either write a plain and 


- scriptaral answer, or permit your humble brother 


to attempt it, through the medium of your paper. 
What, then, is real Gospel charity ? And first, 
what is its origin? | 3 
There are emotions of the human mind which 
all feel, but which yield not readily to description 
—one of these is the affection called love. The 
mind is so constituted that it will experience cer- 
tain feelings when objects naturally tending to 
produce them are presented. It isa ¢aste or apii- 
tude'in the mind for one object or one state of 
things, and a distaste for others. We all know the 
different emotions we experience when we con- 
templjate beauty or deformity, and yet when asked 
what beauty or deformity is, we cannot tell, only 


_ that one is a state of things with which the mind 


is pleased, and the other a state of things with 


- which it is offended. 


Now, love is a state of mind produced by the 
presentation of something that is agreeable to the 
mind: it is an emotion of mind exercised towards 
some object in which there is some good—some 
excellence, real or supposed, which excites the 
emotion; and it is accompanied, to a greater or 
less extent by a desire to enjoy the good that 
awakened the feeling, and to do good to the person 
who is thé object of it. Emotions of love will 
arise in the mind, so soon as an object is present- 
ed which to the mindis lovely. It is not our na- 
ture not to love a lovely object, nor can we love 
one in which we can perceive nothing good or 
agreeable. From these remarks. it follows, that 
the exercise of this feeling depends upon the state 
of the mind itself, and upon the character of the 
objects presented toit. ‘T'o illustrate—when the 
attributes of God are pilsented to a human mind 
as objects of contemplation, it depends upon the 
state of the mind whether it will love God or not. 
If the mind be still carnal, it is enmity against 
God, and of course will not love him. But if the 
mind be renewed in its powers by the Holy Ghost, 
it will have proper discoveries of the infinite ex- 
cellence of God, and cannot but love him—to the 
exercise of this feeling towards the Divine perfec- 
tion it is sweetly constrained. 


Now this feeling of supreme love to God, awak- 


ened by a spiritual discernment of the beauty of 


his holiness, is the origin of true christian charity; 
or, EF should rather say, this is itself true charity. 
It is an emotion of mind produced by correct and 
adequate apprehensions of the excellence of the 
Divine character, and the wisdom and benevolence 
of his dispensations. When God the Spirit, who 
at first caused the light to shine out of darkness, 
shines into the sin-darkened soul, to give the ght 
of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the face 
of Jesus Christ;—when the blended splendours 
of the Divine attributes burst upon the soul’s re- 

enerated powers: when from the midnight of 
Jeath in sin the man is brought forth to gaze upon 
«‘ the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the ex- 
press image of his person’’—when he beholds some- 
thing of the infinite wisdom, power, holiness, jus- 
tice, goodness and truth of the Lofty One-—and espe- 
cially when, in the cross of Immanuel, he contem- 
plates mercy and truth met together—righteous- 
ness and peace embracing each other—love—su- 
preme love to the glorious Being, from whom all 
these splendours radiate, in whom centres all this 
loveliness—in whom all this fullness dwells, is 
the spontaneous result. ‘The regenerate soul can- 
not but love so much beauty and glory as is beheld 
in the Divine character and dispensations; and 
this feeling is accompanied by a desire to enjoy 
the good thus discovered, dnd to do good, so far as 
is“possible to this glorious and good and lovely 
one. But at the same time, the soul perceives 
that it is impossible for the creature to add to the 
Creator’s glory or felicity, and that the only way 
in which it can express its benevolence towards 
God, is by keeping his commandments, and exer- 
eising that benevolence towards the creatures he 
has made. The heart thus filled with love to God 
will burn with a desire to express its love, by do- 


_ tng good to his creatures, and thus promote the 


glory of his kingdom. Here, then, we have, in 
the second place, the nature and tendency of true 
christian charity. We have before seen that its 
origin is a true and spiritual discernment of the 
excellence of the attributes of God, especially as 
displayed in the salvation of a rebel world—or in 
other words, itis produced in the mind by correct 
knowledye of God’s revealed tiuth: and now we 
see that its naiure isto love God supremely, and 
its. tendency is to seek the expression of that love 


- jn acts of benevolence to his creatures. | 


This, then, is the true Gospel Charity, which 
the Apostle so justly and so highly extols in 1 Cor. 
xiii.—viz. an impartial and sincere desire todo 
good to the creatures of God, arising out of supreme 
hove to God himself. And, as this feeling must 
atise from true apprehensions of God’s character 
and dispensations; and a cordial approval of them, 
it is manifest that charity will not only ‘ rejoice in 
the truth,’ but will be exceedingly jealous of every 
approach towards a denial or misrepresentation 
of the érue character of God, and the érue plan of 


his dispensations of goodness to his creatures. 


Charity, or love to men is a sincere desire that 


_ men should be é/ru/y and permanently happy, and 


this arising from love to the Creator of men. Now 
it is necessary, in order to the real and permanent 
felicity of men, that they be made aequainted 
with the true character of their Maker, and the ¢frue 
plan upon which he is willing to bestow mercy 


favour uponthem: This ts eternal life that 


they might now thee, the only érue God, and Je- 
sus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Jno. xvii. 3. If 
then a proper knowledge of the only true God, and 
of his methods of dealing with his creatures, es- 

ecially of his way of saving sinners by Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent—if this be indispensable 
to the efernal /ife and blessedness of men; then 


true charity will not only be ardently desirous that 


all men should be brought to this knowledge, but 
she will vigilantly guard against every effort to 
corrupt it—she will indignantly frown upon all 
false representations of the Divine character, and 
upon all false glosses that men may attempt to 
pat upon his dispensations—she will earnestly 
*¢ contend for the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
It is true, “charity suffereth /ong, and is kind ; 
charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not herself, is 
not puffed up; doth not behave herself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked— 
thinketh no evil” (i. e. is not suspicious:) and it 
is equally true, that ** she rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth.’ (1 Cor. xiii. 4d—6) She 
knows that the fru‘h must make men free from 


| 


| cise true charity for his fellow men, who, it may 


summer, and relieves the eye by its gay emerald 


no parley, nor admits any compromise with error; 
but her zeal contends for the fruth, the whole 
truth and the unadulterated truth. She will doit 
meekly, but she will do it fearlessly. Such Ideem 
is true christian charity. It is a pure and holy 
fire, kindled at the altar of eternal truth, and fan- 
ned intoa flame at the cross of Calvary, by the 
breath of the spirit of life: a flame whoge very 
nature is to radiate its light, until all who sit in 
darkness shall behold its bright and saving splen- 
dour: a flame that, with the same cheering beams 
with which it warms and gladdens the heart of 
the repentant sinner, disperses with uncompro- 
mising brightness the shades and mists of error 
and delusion. But how different is this from the 
socalled charity which the popular voice demands. 
A charity which consists in crying ‘peace—peace, 

when peace there is none,—a charity that consists 
in forbearing error—ruinous, soul-damning error, 
rather than disturb the present peace, or endanger 
the present reputation of brethren whose souls, to- 
gether with the souls of their people, may be hur- 
rying on error’s rapid car to eternal ruin: a charity 
which shrinks from the task of arresting the 
stream of false doctrine, for fear, forsooth, the tor- 
rent might foam and make a noise—a charity 
which blindly supposes all are on the thronged 
road to eternal life, no matter what they believe, 
and little matter how they live—a charity that 
consists in the prostration of every barrier that 
separates truth from falsehood, and right from 
wrong—a charity that seeks not how many may 
meet with the stern rebuke ** I know ye not whence 
ye are—depart from me”’—if only a large number 
can be brought to say ** we have eaten and drunk 
in thy presence.” Now let me ask any candid 
reader, is there any real christian. charity in put- 
ting false glosses on the simple and obvious doc- 
trine of God's holy word? Does that man exer- 


be for the sake of getting to himself a name; will 
put new and uncandid and untrue constructions 
upon'the language that makes known to men the 
only way of eternal life. Can he be under the 
influence of true charity who will poison the chiid- 
ren’s bread? Is the medical quack, who tries ex- 
periments upon the bodies of men—experiments 
that outrage the long and well established princi- 
ples of the healing art, and which mostly resultin 
the death of the patient,—is he a man of charity ? 
Is the theological quack, who ‘* vaunteth himself” 
upon his * improvements in theology,”’ and goes 
on trying experiments upon the immortal souls of 
men—experiments that, by healing over the sur- 
face, whilst the spiritual malady remains un- 
reached, send souls in troops to the blackness of 
eternal disappointment—I ask, is hea man of real 
Gospel charity ? And if in the one case, the medi- 
cal faculty, whose duty it is to watch over the 
health of the community, should fee] bound, pub- 
licly to condemn the practice of such an ignorant 
experimenter, would their faithfulness argue a 
want of true charity? And if, in the other case, 
the sentinels on Zion’s walls—those who have 
sworn **to watch for souls as they that must give 
account,”’ should feel bound to censure the novel- 
ties of the theological quack, would it be an evi- 
dence of a want of charity? By no means. And 
yet such alas! is the prevailing notion of charity. 
Let a man stand honestly forth as a defender of 
the truth—let him faithfully oppose any of those 
deadly errors, which, covered by the deceptive 


unsuspecting people as the truth of God, and he 
will be at once pronounced destitute of charity, a 
disturber of the peace, an accuser of brethren—an | 
Achan in the camp of Israel. Now, candid reader, 
let me intreat you seriously and closely to exam- 
ine into the justness of this popular notion. Let 
me beseech you to inquire into the true origin, 
character and tendencies of real Christian charity, 
as I have endeavoured to describe them above— 
ask your Bible for a definition; and then I trust 
you will not be hurried by the empty vehemence | 
of the fashionable religious cant of the day, to the 
condemnation of sincere and honest men, who so 
love the truth as to think it worth contending for. 
PHILALETHES. 


For the Presbyterian, 


SCENES IN TRAVEL. 
SCENE FOURTH. 


A cold Sabbath of February brought your cor- 
respondent into the midst of a valley, which re- 
sembled the basin of a great lake, having several 
outlets. ‘Through a narrow pass in the mountains 
which stood at either side, like the pillars of Her- 
cules, the road wound along by the margin of a 
pair of streams, which blending in their flow bub- 
bled over a rocky bed, dyed with the moss of the 
soil. It was anovel scene. A rugged, shaggy 
steep, towering, perhaps, one thousand feet. 
whitened with the recent fall of snow, presented a 
spectacle truly Icelandic, and rendered unneces- 
sary to the curious a jaunt to the Arctic, where 
winter reigns sole monarch for many of the twelve 
divisions of the year. Hoary sire} each shrub, 
each rock, each knoll and mountain brow, each 
vale, each drifting shower, had now put on his 
livery—and his sigh was heard in every blast. 
—’Twas here dwelt Logan. The humane, half 
civilized savage selected a never-failing spring 
for the site of his home, and constructed there his 
rude log cabin. With his tomahawk he carved 
the figure of an Indian on the bark of a large tree, 
which still remained for years after. But he and 
alinost all the generation of the white men then 
living near the spot, have vanished from it, and 
scarce a trace of the noble Delaware has lingered 
behind him. | 

Eheu! fugaces anni Jabuntur.—But the howl 
of the wintry blast is hushed upon the mountain, 
and in the vale. The sun is in the ascension, and 
gathering warmth from the southern hemisphere, 
dissolves the frosts of winter, and sets nature at 
liberty from the rough bonds that have held her. 
The birds of passage wing their way across the 


bird, and black bird, the robin, and the lark, 
gladden the woodlands by their various melody. 
The labours of the husbandman are renewed. The 
fields are seamed with the furrow—and the mea- 
dows put forth their tender herbage for the brows- 
ing flocks. The landscape assumes the tints of 


coating. The buds swell, and the willow by the 
water course already is green. ‘The poet’s line 
will soon be verified, and the year be arrayed in 
all her beauty—_ 


‘¢Nune formosissimus annus.” 


In the varied scenery of the vale there is much 
to regale the eye, the ear, the soul; and to elevate 
the devout mind to the Omnipotent and Invisible 
One, whose hand has restored the season to life, 
from the torpor and dearth of a by-gone winter. 

The mountain by contrast, holds up in bold re- 
lief, its rude steep, and in successive ranges, lies 
as in folds, along the horizon, delaying the morn- 
ing beams, and hastening the evening shades, a 
few minutes each. 

From the brow of this, the landscape is charm- 
ing, spread along for miles in arable and tilth, 
tinted with the verdure of the returning year, and 
dotted with the flocks that wander across it. 

Reminiscences of revolutionary and earlier 
scenes linger in a few relics of a past age, and 
tales of Indian alarms are among the legends of 
the valley. 

Christianity has long since put a new aspect 
upon all the Jand, and left its gracious impress 
upon youth and age. 

The Indian of the East and of the West, have 
both received a blessing from the church here es- 
tablished, and a land still more remote than either, 
is yet to be visited by the heralds of mercy, who 
first drew the vital breath on this spot. Rich in 
native productions, it vies with any sister land in 
useful ore, and yields its ‘“‘ gems of purest ray 
serene,’’* to deck a cabinet or decorate the person. 
The subterranean streams that sink, and re- 
appear, and the mountain jets that spout in many 


* Crystals of silex, of a hexagonal form, sMinetimes 


sin and misery, and in her /ove to men, she holds marked with great regularity. 


a rivulet, from beneath the rocks, afford a bounti- 


ful supply for thirst, and wind gracefully away to 
swell the tide of the Juniata. 

The population is made up of descendents 
from the old world, with few exceptions, and par- 
takes of the peculiarities of our European origin. 
A marked peculiarity is observable ina portion of 
it, that sprung from Germany, constituting a divi- 
sion of the ancient Mennonists, and wearing as 
a sectarian or national, or conventional badge. (as 
well as we can ascertain) a long, unshaven beard. 
The rest are principally of our own denomination, 
and not unlike the society generally to which they 
belong. 

The crystal sparkles in the glebe, as turned up 
by the share, and the spar lies imbedded in the 
strata beneath, and the varieties of the soil render 
practicable the culture of the flower, the vegeta- 
ble, the orchard and the vineyard, and the hand 
of taste has been busy in the improvement of the 
natural advantages enjoyed by the valley. 

Caves of various dimensions and depths, yawn 
as if to destroy the unwary traveller, being recepta- 
cles of the mountain brook, or castellated avenues 
for the windy tempest as it howls along the dale. 

Trickling from the roof a whitish ooze appears, 
depositing a succession of drops, containing a 
limestone sediment, which expand and accumu- 
late into a brittle, semitransparent crust, tapering 
to the top in the form of a cone. 

But hitherto the valley has received no name. 
Its earlier inhabitants, with characteristic sagaci- 
ty, named almost all the streams of our common 
country. They gave a title here to one, which has 
given name to the valley. Itis Kishacoquillas. 

Valley, scarce less shady than the far famed 
‘¢ Valambrosa,” be thou a valley of ‘peace. A 
Vale of Vision—of Gospel vision, clear and glo- 
rious, may thy light shine to the divine glory! 
Valley of dry bones, till visited and quickened by 
heavenly mercy, may the breath of God wake thee 
to life and salvation. Valley of the faithful! be 
thou like Alpine vales, where dwelt the sainted 
Albigenses, and, undyed like them with the blood 
of their sons, shed by Popish violence, may thy 
piety like theirs, be approved of Jesus. ; 


For the Presbyterian. 
ISRAELU’S GLORY. 
[ CONCLUDED. ] 


XXXIV. REGENERATION. 

Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27. ‘Then will I sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be clean; from all 
your filthiness, and from all your idols, will 1 
cleanse you. 

A new heart alsowill I give you, and anew 
spirit will I put within you; and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and 1 will 
give you a heart of flesh. © 

And I will put my Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall 
keep my judgments and do them.” 

Numerous metaphors are used in the Scrip- 
tures to illustrate the character of man in his na- 
tural, fallen state; and his regeneration, by which 
he is brought into communion with God. The 
prophets describe his natural state to be entire 
opposition of ,heart to God insomuch that every 
imagination of the thoughts of the heart is evil— 
that God looked down from heaven to see if there 


gilding of a spurious zeal, are palmed upon the| were any that did seek him but all had gone as- 


tray from him. The Psalmist traces it to his 
earliest state of existence, and, therefore, prayed 
that God would create in him actlean heart and 
renew in him a right spirit. We have before 
seen the promise of God by Moses in which he 
will circumcise the hearts of Israel and their 
children to love him. And they are commanded 
by the prophet to make to themselves anew heart— 
and now God promises that he will take away the 
stony heart, and give them a new one. ‘There is 
no inconsistency in the requirement of them to 
make to themselves a new heart, and. in the pro- 


mise to give it them if it be admitted that man in 
the exercises and volitions of his heart acts as he 
is acted upon, as he is commanded to work out 
his salvation with fear and trembling, for it is 
God that worketh in him to will and to do of his 
good pleasure. 

The primitive saints spoke freely concerning 
their character and conduct before their regene- 
ration, and of the divine agency of the Spirit in 
effecting the work. Hence they say, ‘ We 
ourselves also were sometimes foolish; disobe- 
dient, deceived, serving divers lusts and plea- 
sures, living in malice, and envy, hateful, and 
hating one another, but after that the kindness 
and love of God our Saviour toward man appear- 
ed, not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost; which he shed on us abundant- 
ly. through Jesus Christ our Saviour; that being 
justified by his grace, we should be made heirs 
according to the hope of eternal Jife.”’ 


Regeneration consists in the heart being renewed | 


in knowledge after the holy zmage of God who 
created man in his own likeness and holiness. 
The “spirit” of the mind is renewed. The moral 
disposition or spirit of God consists in his spirit 
of *trighteousness and true holiness.”. The rege- 
nerated person’s spirit or disposition will be in 
nature, though not in degree, Jike God. Eph. 
iv. 22—24, Col. iii. 10. The spirit of the rege- 
nerated person is the spirit of Moses, who chose 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin fora time. The 
disposition of the prophets was of the same 
nature. ‘The spirit or disposition of Christ was 
of the same nature. He was holy, benevolent, 
full of compassion. And itis said of the profess- 
edly regenerated person that if any man have not 
the spirit of Christ he is none of his; he is not 
regenerated. ‘T‘here is a radical difference in the 
spirit of an unregenerate man, and a regenerated 
one. ‘To look for a holy, benevolent spirit in the 
unregenerated heart is as unnatural as to look for 
‘sorapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.”? But we 


valley, in quest of a northern home; and the blue |i now that even in nature the qualities of things 


may be changed. A tree may be made good by 
engrafting. ‘he ugly thorn bush may become 
the most delicious fruit-bearing tree. And we are 
taught ‘*to make the tree good, and its fruit 
will be good also.’’ Let the heart be regenerated 
by the Spirit of God, and the exercises which 
proceed out of it will be holy. As soon as the 
Lord regenerated the heart of Lydia, she attended 
unto the things which were preached by the 
apostles. The powers and faculties of soul and 
body of St. Paul were the same before regenera- 
tion as after it, but his spirit or disposition was 
suddenly changed from that of a persecntor to a 
preacher. This is taught in the promise of Isra- 
el’s regeneration. God says he will take away 
the stony heart and give a heart of flesh. And a 
new heart and a new spirit wil) he give them. If 
it be asked, what is given to a sinner in regene- 
ration which he did not possess before? It may 
be answered a new spirit is given him: a new 
spirit of the mind. Not anew mind; not a new 
soul, not a new body, but a new spirit of the mind. 
This new spirit will be manifested in its exercises 
of love, joy, peace, Jong-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, meekness, temperance, patience. The 
spirit is the foundation. Volitions and actions 
will proceed from it in nature. 

Hence, al] regenerated persons are said to be 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works which God hath before ordained that 
they should walk in them. | 

This gracious work of regeneration is promised 
to Israel as expressed in the promise under con- 
sideration. 

In the law of Moses a water of purification 
was made with a mixture of the ashes of the 
red heifer and cedar-wood with water by which 
persons were purified from legal defilements. 
But now God promises to cleanse Israel by 


sprinkling clean water upon them; and by giving 
a new heart and a new spirit. 
regeneration and sanctification by the Holy Ghost 


Such a work of 


will contain all knowledge in holiness with all 
the affections towards Christ and his people that 
have ever been exercised by any saints, Jewish 
or Gentile. 

The fruits of such a work of regeneration will 


be manifested in general obedience. which is pro- 


It is promised that God will 
then cause Israel to walk in his statutes; and 
keep his judgments todo them. ‘This is the tenor 
of the new covenant in which God promises such 
a new heart in which his law shall be written by 
his Spirit, and which will be followed by such 
universal obedience. 

This Covenant isthe law of the ten command- 
ments. Ex. xxxiv. 28. 

The new covenant will consist in writing the 
same commandments, not on tables of stone as 
formerly but in their hearts. Jer. xxxi. 31—34. 
Heb. viii. 8—13. 

The statutes which Moses was commanded to 
give to Israel—were the civil laws. which were 
the constitution of their nation. 

The judgments were their judiciary laws by 
which their judges decided controversies concein- 
ing property and crimes. 

The ordinances belonged to their religious wor- 
ship in the tabernacle or temple, and in future, will 
contain those of the Christign church as well as 
Jewish. Each of these was a separate and dis- 
tinct branch of God’s requirements of Israel, and 
will continue to be after their restoration. And 
the regeneration which is now promised will lay 
a foundation for a universal obedience to all these 
institutions. Consequently they must be a most 
prosperous and happy church and nation. 

The inquiry is often made whether Israel are 
to be regenerated before they are restored? : 

On this, people have had different sentiments. 
But Moses and the prophets seem to speak as if 
their regeneration or repentance will precede their 
restoration. 

‘* But if from thence thou shalt seek the Lord 
thy God thou shalt find Aim, ifthou seek him with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul. 

‘*When thou art intribulation, and all these 
things are come upon thee, even in the latter days, 
if thou turn tothe Lord thy God, and shalt be 
obedient unto his voice. 

‘6 (For the Lord thy God ts a merciful God,) he 
will not forsake thee, neither destroy thee, nor 
forget the covenant of thy fathers, which he sware 
unto them.”’—Deut. iv. 29—31. 

‘© Thus saith the Lord God, in the day that I 
shall have cleansed you from all your iniquities, I 
will also cause you to dwell in the cities, and the 
wastes shall be builded. ¥—Ezekiel xxxvi. 33. 

‘s And they also, if they abide not still in unbe- 
lief, shall be grafted in: for God is able to graft 
them In again.’’—Rom. xi. 23. 

In all these passages the restoration of Israel is 
suspended upon their repentance. How great 
therefore are their enconragements to repent of 
their sins and the sins of their fathers, and to re- 
turn to Him who has promised to make them his 
people, and to be their God; and to gather them 
out of all nations to his holy inheritance in Pales- 
tine. 

XXXV. Means must be used to promote Isra- 
el’s regeneration and restoration. We have seen 
the numerous promises which God has made to 
accomplish these greatevents. ‘I'he promises are 
his own. They cannot fail. Sooner may heaven 
and earth pass away than one promise fail. We 
have seen how exactly his promises were lite- 
rally fulfilled in restoring Israel from Egypt; and 
Judah from Babylon. And his promises concern- 
ing the future are as sure of being fulfilled. But 
God says he ‘ will yet for this be inquired of by 
the house of Israel, to do it for them.”” Ezek. 
xxxvi. 37. Moses and Israel ‘cried’? unto God 
in Egypt before he brought them hence. Ezra, 
and Daniel, and Nehemiah, and other pious Jews 
in Babylon searched the prophecies, prayed, 
fasted, entreated kings and rulers for help. 


mised to follow it. 


They sought unto God with all their heart. They. | 


felt the evils of their dispersion. They groaned un- 
der their bondage. Therefore they sought earnest- 
ly unto the God of their fathers, and he heard their 
prayers. He saw their tears and distress. He 
remembered his. covenant and therefore sent re- 
demption. And he will do it again as soon as they 
seek him with all their heart. Every Israelite 
should enter into the spirit of the prophet_who 
said, ‘* For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, 
and for Jerusalem’s sake I wil] not rest, until the 
righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and 
the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth. 
Isaiah Ixii. 1. 

The character of the future teachers is set forth 
in the faithful, devoted watchmen, described by 
the same God, who says: ‘*I have set watchmen 
upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, which shall never 
hold their peace day nor night: ye that make 
mention of the Lord, keep not silence, and give 
him no rest, till he establish, and till he make Je- 
rasalem a praise in the earth.”? Let this be the 
spirit of Israel, and we may soon behold their re- 
demption accomplished to the honour and the glo- 
ry of God. ae 


Conclusion. 


From the view we have very briefly taken of 
the promises of God, concerning the regeneration 
and restoration of the twelve tribes of Israel, we 
may see that much is to be done. Much is to be 
done in Jooking up the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. And itis encouraging that God has pro- 
mised that He will send for many fishers, and 
they shall fish them; and for many hunters, and 
they shall hunt them from every mountain, and 
from every hill, and out of the holes of the rocks ; 
for his eyes are upon all their ways. And though 
they are as corn sifted among the nations, he will 
gather them. Neither their spiritual nor tempo- 
ral condition can be worse than what is set forth 
in the parable of the ** dry bones,”’ but all this was 
no discouragement to the prophet to prophesy 
unto them until God’s Spirit revived them. Nor 
should others be discouraged from undertaking 
the great and good work. We may see the im- 
portance also of following the examples of the 
prophets and apostles in their instructions to Is- 
rael. ‘They urged repentance for sin. They tes- 
tified that Jesus was the Messiah. But they did 
not teach Israel to abandon their institutions, 
which they had been most solemnly bound to ob- 
serve, under the threatenings of excommunication. 

If we, therefore, love the prosperity of Israel, 
if we would promote their salvation, let us follow 
the examples of their worthy prophets and apos- 
tles. We see also that the last fifteen chapters 
of Ezekiel form a most interesting portion of the 
Holy Scriptures, which remain to be fulfilled in 
Israel’s future glory. All that is necessary is to 
make ourselves familiarly acquainted with them, 
and give them the credit due to the word of God. 
And the very consideration that God’s name is 
‘¢ profaned”’ in consequence of Israel’s dispersion, 
should be a motive inal] God’s people, to do all 
in their power to promote Israel’s redemption. 

Many more things are intimately connected 
with the brief view we have taken of these sub- 
jects. The writer is very sensible that his ex- 
planations have been very imperfect and limited, 
in comparison with the nature and importance of 
them. He is aware also, that objections may be 
raised to what has been said on these subjects. 
He would have been glad to have answered some 
of them, did his circumstances and ability permit. 
But he now submits the subject to the candid at- 
tention of his worthy superiors, hoping that they 
will give it such an investigation as it may de- 
serve from them. 

The writer now presents his most hearty thanks 
to the Editor and his readers, for their patient at- 
tention to what has been written. May the Holy 
Spirit lead us into all truth. 

Affectionately yours in the Gospel, 

JONATHAN WINCHESTER. 


HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


Human happiness has no perfect security but 
freedom ;—freedom none but virtue; virtue none 
but knowledge; and neither freedom, nor virtue, 
nor knowledge, has any vigour. or immortal hope, 
except in the principles of the Christian faith, 
and in the sanctions of the Christian religion.— 
President Quincy. 


|shouldst ordain elders in every city.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
ORIGINAL SIN. 

1. The threatening denounced against Adam 
involved the idea of elernal death. This is evident 
from the passage in the Hebrew, which may be 
translated, ‘“‘in dying thou shalt die.” In the 
the dying of the body the soul shall die. ‘This is 
in the New Testament called the second death, 
Gen. ii. 17. Rev. xx. 14. There can be no dis- 
pute but that Adam understood the nature of this 
threatening. God does not use equivocations, nor 
mental reservations in his threatenings to men. 

2. The threatening extended to the whole race 
of man. Adam acted as the public head of all 
the human family. This was the constitution. 
God constituted him to act in this capacity. God’s 
appointment of Adam to that office was a good 
one. Had all the human family been then living, 
and had they made choice of one to act as their 
federal head, in that case they could not, proba- 


-bly, have made a better choice than God did of 


Adam. He was holy, and stood exalted over all 
other Parts of creation. He was but little lower 
than the angels. But such statements never sa- 
tisfy my mind, nor carry conviction to others, un- 
less I can read them in the Bible. Let us then 
read Rom. v.19. ‘** For as by one man’s disobe- 
dience many were made sinners, so by the obe- 
dience of one many shall be made righteous.” 
This is spoken of Adam and his posterity, and of 
Christ and his spiritual seed. By Adam many 
were made sinners, The original is more ex- 
pressive of the constitution in which Adam 
was placed ; xatectadnoar, from xa0coraw or 


xa9votnue and is translated Mat. xxiv. 45. made ; 
Acts, vi. 3. appoint ; ** whom we may appoint over 
this business.” ‘Titus i. 5. ordain; ‘that thou 
Itis the 
same in Heb. v. 1. vii. 28. viii. 3. All these ex- 
pressions are very significant of the constitution 
of Adam and Christ over the two great classes of 
men for whom they acted. It was Adam’s one 
act of disobedience, in eating the forbidden fruit, 
by which all his posterity were made or constituted 
sinners. This is the plain, positive declaration 
of St. Paul. 

3. Adamis called * the figure” of Christ. Rom. 
v. 14. The figure consists in his being a public 


| person or head, who acted for his posterity, as 


Christ was a public person or head, who acted 
for all who shal] be saved by him. 
4. **By one man sin entered into the world, and 


| death by sin; and so death passed upon al] men, 


for that all have sinned,” or 72 whom all have sin- 
ned. According to this declaration of the Apostle, 
it is evident that all who die are sinners, either 
by their own act or by Adam’s. Infants die. 
Therefore they are sinners. 

5. But for persons to be personal sinners, they 
must be able to know good from evil. Infants 
cannot know good from evil, therefore they are 
not personal sinners. They are not guilty of actual 
transgression. | 

6. All those who are constituted righteous by 
Christ will be saved. Infants are constituted 
righteous by Christ. Luke xviii. 15—17. There- 
fore infants shall be saved. 

7. Levi being in the * /oins’”’ of Abraham, paid 
tithes to Melchisedec several hundred years be- 
fore he was born. Heb. vii. 1—10. Gen. xiv. 
18—20. 

Infants, and all others of the race of Adam, 
being in the Joins of Adam representatively, sin- 
ned many hundreds of years before they were 
born. Rom. v. 12—19. W.d 


For The Presbyterian. 
THE PHILADELPHIA TRACT SOCIETY. 


The Philadelphia ‘Tract Society held its quar- 

terly prayer meeting, at the Rev. Mr. Bethune’s 

— Crown street, on Monday evening, July 
7th. 

The brief report that was read, stated that dur- 
ing the past three months, the T'ract distribution 
in the city and liberties, had been prosecuted with 
perhaps as much fidelity and success, as at any 
time since this system of effort had been devised. 
That while there was much cause for thankful- 
ness and encouragement to persevere in this work 
of faith and labour of love, there was also great 
cause for humiliation, that so little had been ac- 
complished,toward stemming the torrent of iniqui- 
ty and diffusing around us the healthful and saving 
influence of the Gospel of Christ, and it was much 
to be feared, that until Christians generally were 
brought to feel more deeply for the dying multi- 
tudes around them, and to labour and make per- 
sonal efforts for the salvation of souls, vice would 
continue to prevail, and increase with fearful ra- 
pidity. 

The report stated that according to a fair esti- 
mate, nearly one half of our population are seldom 
if ever seen in the sanctuary of God ; consequent- 
ly the voice of the living preacher, however elo- 
quent or awakening, cannot reach them; but 
perish they will, unless the Gospel is carried to 
their doors, 

This Society, besides sustaining the monthly 
distribution at home, and supplying our Prisons, 
Almshonses, Hospital, House of Refuge, Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, Naval Asylum, and Seamen, 
has recently, on application of the friends of this 
cause, furnished tracts to destitute places, in our 
western country, to South America and Libe- 
ria. They have also sent by Mr. Whelan, a mem- 
ber of this Society, now on his way to Canton, 
10,000 pages of tracts, for the American and Eng- 
lish residents, sailors, &c. in China. On appli- 
cation of the Rev. Mr. Ramsey, late Missionary 
to Bombay, 15,000 pages of tracts, and other pub- 
lications have been put up for the English resi- 
dents and soldiers in India. 

Thus it will be seen that our little winged mes- 
sengers are flying abroad, and carrying the glad 
tidings of salvation wherever they go. 

Our hope and expectation is, that with the 
blessings of the Almighty, on the prayers, labours, 
and contributions of his people, we shall be en- 
abled to go forward with increased vigour and 
| efficiency. 


THE BIBLE IN THE WAY. 

An individual in the interior of the state, gives 
the following account of the manner in which he 
was arrested by the power of Divine truth: 

He had been one of those who had paid no re- 
gard to the subject of religion. ‘* God was not in 
all his thoughts,” though his awful name was 
frequently upon his lips in oaths and blasphemies. 
One morning as he arose, his eye fel] upon a Bi- 
ble which lay upon a shelf immediately over his 
wash stand, and it seemed to him a silent repro- 
ver of his ways. It had long occupied its present 
position without exciting the slightest notice. 
He took it down, brushed the dust from it, and 
put it back again. ‘The next morning, the first 
object that arrested his attention was this very Bi- 
ble, and it continued there morning after morning 
to reprove him, till he became so much annoyed 
by its presence, that he resolved to put it out of 
the way. ‘Taking it down with this view, he 
opened it and the first passage upon which his 
eye lighted, was descriptive of his own character. 
He continued to read, and was troubled and affect- 
ed by the accuracy with which it delineated his 
own heart and life. He closed it, returned it to 
its former position, and engaged in the occupa- 
tions of the day with a heavy heart. At length, 
while he was reading it one morning, supposing 
himself to be unobserved, he turned around to see 
whether his wife, who had not yet risen, was 
awake or asleep, and found her bathed in tears.— 
She had long been anxious for his salvation, and 
she was much affected at seeing him morning af- 
ter morning stealing a glance at the word of life.— 
When he saw he was discovered, he remarked, 
‘sit is no use to conceal it any longer. 1 ama 
poor miserable. sinner, and I find there 1s no re- 
demption but in Christ Jesus. Will you pray for 
me; and will you go with me to the house of 
God; for from this time forth I am resolved to 
prepare for heaven.” And from that time forth 
he did become an altered man—a happy, consist- 
ent, humble, and devoted Christian. Thus the 
Bible casually placed in the way of a wicked 
man proved instrumental, through the Spirit, in 


bringing him to Christ.—Charleston Obs. 


ICELAND CLERGY. 
The annals of ecclesiastical history afford no- 
thing to equal the poverty of the Iceland clergy. 
Mr. Barrow in his recent tour, informs us, that 
‘the clergy almost universally submit to every 
epecies of drudgery from necessity; their incomes 
are too small to allow them to hire and feed la- 
bourers, and nothing is more common than to find 
the parish priest in a coarse woollen jacket and 
trowsers, in skin boots, digging peat, mowing 
grass, and assisting in all the operations of hay- 
making, They areall blacksmiths also, from ne- 
vessity, and the best shoes of horses on the Ie- 
land. ‘The feet of an Iceland horse would be cut to 
pieces over the sharp rock and lava, if not well 
shod. The great resort of the peasantry is the 
church, and should any of the numerous horses 
have lost a shoe, or be likely to do so, the prie-t 
puts on his apron, lights his little charcoal fire in 
his smithy, (one of which is always attached to. 
every parsonage) and sets the animal on his legs 
again; and here again he has a laborious task to pere 
form in procuring his charcoal. Whatever the dis- 
tance may be to the nearest thicket of dwarf birch, 
he must go thither to burn the wood, and to brin 
it home, when charred, across his horse’s back.” 
The number of the Iceland clergy amounts to up- 
wards of 300, whose average income does not exe 
ceed £5 a year.—English paper. | 
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To Susscrisers.—We have commenced this 
week to make ont the bills, and to put them into 
the papers of each distant subscriber, who is in 
arrears, and shall in the course of a week or two 
get through the list. Although the amount due 
from eaclrjndividual subscriber is small, it isin 
the aggregate a large amount, of great importance — - 
to us, and would be of essential service. | 

To those subscribers and agents who have been 
prompt in their remittances, (and we presume that 
mere want of thought, on the part of subscribers, ia 
to be considered as the true cause why all are not 
prompt,) we return our sincere thanks. We have 
always considered our paper a fair equivalent for 
the price of subscription, and every one who gub- 
scribes, enters into a contract to make the stipula- 
ted payment in the proper season. The expenses 
of a newspaper press are very heavy, and must 
be promptly met; this, in addition to other la- 
bours, causes us much anxiety and care, besides 
obliging us to tax our other resources’ to defray 
them; we would therefore most respecgfully urge 
upon those who are indebted to make speedy 
payment. They can remit direct to us by Mail, 
or pay to the nearest Agents, a list of whom may 
be found on the first page. 

It is probable that there may be errors in some 
of the bills sent out. All such errors will be 
cheerfully and promptly corrected on their being 
made known to us. 

To Acents.——Agents having funds in their 
hands will much oblige us by making early re- 
mittances; and if they can help us to a few hun- 
dred more subscribérs, they will lay us under ad- 
ditional obligations, besides helping on the good 
cause, in which we trust we are engaged. 

Ww. S. Martien, Publisher. 


University or PennsyLvania.—The Annual 
Commencement of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia was held on Thursday last, the 30th ult. Af- 
ter the delivery of Orations by the Students, the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on twenty 
young gentlemen, members of the Senior Class of. 
the Collegiate Department; and the degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred on twenty-four Gra- 
duates, of three years’ standing. The degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was then conferred on Richard 
Clark, Va., William S. Roland, Pa., Perey Wal- 
ker, Ala., J. H. White, N. J.. Bryan W. Sloan, 
N.C., M. S. Wickersham, Pa., John N. Hetzel, 
Pa., James B. Turner, Ala., Frederick Matk, Va., 
Richard Stubbs, W. I., Janson W. Holmes, Mis., 
Thomas Brown, Pa., John B. Davies, Va., Thos. 
J. Turpin, Md. 


Union Cotitect, New Yorx.—The Annual 
Commencement of this College, which took place 
on Wednesday, the 22d ult., was attended by a 
large number of distinguished strangers. On the 
day preceding the Commencement, the Rev. Dr. 
Penny delivered the Annual Oration before the 
New York Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

The degree of Bachelor of Aris was conferred on 
eighty-nine members of the Senior Class ; and the 
degree of Master of Arts was conferred on twenty- 
nine Alumni of the College. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on the Rev. John Breckinridge, of this 
city ; and the degree of Doctor of Laws on Roger 
Brooks Taney, Esq. of Washington, and Abra- 
ham Van Vechten, Esq. of Albany: 


Lectures on Romanism.—It is probably known 

to many of our readers, that the Rev. Wm, L. 
M:Calla, Pastor of the Eighth Presbyterian 
Church of this city, has been travelling for some. 
months past, with the view of enlightening the 
public mind on the subject of Popery. He visited 
Pittsburg in the month of May last, and lectured 
for some time in that city to large and respectable 
audiences. We learn from the Boston papers, 
that he commenced a course of Lectures on Ro- 
manism<in the Julien Hall, in that city, on Mon- 
day, the 27th ult., to a crowded and overflowing 
audience ; and we would infer from the coarse and 
low invectives used by the editor of the Catholic 
Sentinel of that city, against Mr. M+Calla and his 
Lectures, that the advocates of Romanism in Bos- 
ton find in him an able and powerful expounder of 
the absurdities and tyranny of Popery. 


Isrart’s Grory.—The Essays under this head 
by the Rev. Jonathan Winchester are brought to 
a close in our present number. They certainly 
display a very commendable zeal in the cause of 
an unhappy and humbled people, who were once 
distinguished above all the nations of the earth, 
and a very diligent research into the propheeies 
which relate to their restoration. Mr. Winches- 
ter’s theory is new, and itis sustained with con- 
siderable ingenuity. While we are not prepared, 
from our limited opportunities of examining it, to 
adopt it, as presenting the true interpretation of 
prophecy on this subject, we are unwilling, for 
the same reason, to pronounce it destitute of foun- 
dation. The perpetuity of Jewish institations 
we had supposed to be inconsistent with the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel dispensation, and that thejr 
abrogation was implied in the introduction of the 
Gospel, but the author of the Essays supposes 
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the continuance of these institutions to be perfect- 
ly consistent with a cordial reception of the Mes- 
siah .by the Jews; and that this being admitted, 
‘will'tend to soften their prejudices and prepare 
the way for their conversion to Christianity. 
While we ‘are not. prepared to admit this, we 
nevertheless regard the opinion as deserving of 
respectful consideration. Mr. Winchester has 
devoted much thought ‘to this subject and is wil- 
ling to devote his, Jife to the cause of the Jews. 
For many reasons he is anxious to visit Palestine, 
bat has been bitherto prevented by his limited 
means. We should be much pleased if his wish 
could .bé gratified, and we would ask our readers 
‘whether there are not some of them who are both 
willing and able to lend him their assistance? 


Missionary Inreviicencr.—The ship Geor- 
gia, which sailed from Boston on the 4th of 
November last, having on board the Rev. Messrs. 


Wilson and Newton, and their wives, and Miss 


Julia. A. Davis, under the care of the Wes- 
tern Board of Foreign Missions, and destined 
as a reinforcement to the -mission among the 
Seiks in Northern India,-arrived at Diamond Har- 
bour, sixty miles from Calcutta, on the 238 of 
February, ‘after a favourable passage of 110 days. 
The Rev. Alanson C. Hall, and wife, destined to 
the Ceylon Mission, under the care of the Ameri- 
can Board, were also passengers in the Georgia. 
They expected: to reach Calcutta on the 26th. 


DeaTH OF A Missionany.—Mrs. Matilda C. 


Dean, wife of the Rev. William Dean, Baptist 


Missionary to Siam, died at Singapore, on the 5th 
of March, 1835, aged 21 years, leaving an infant 
daughter of about three weeks old. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dean, it will be recollected, sailed in the ship 
Cashmere from the port of Boston, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Wade and others, on the 2d of July, 1934. 


Paracrapn.—A London paper 


speaking of Matthews the comic actor, says: 

“s We regret to state that letters have been re- 
ceived from Plymouth, which contain melancholy 
accounts of our once facetious and incomparable 
friend, Charles Matthews, the comedian. His 
disease is now said to be an ossification of the 
heart, in addition to-which his entire frame is ex- 
ceedingly diminished; still, when Matthews is 
free from pain, our correspondent observes, he is 
full of fun,” whim, and eccentricity, as when 
he was in perfect health.” | 

We call this a melancholy paragraph, as it be- 
trays the reckless spirit of the world. Matthews 
has spent his life in mimicry and buffoonery, and 
now when labouring under an incurable disease, 
and on the eve of appearing in the dread presence 
of that God who will bring to an account for 
every idle word, he is represented as still ** full of 
fun.’? ‘Come not my soul into their secret, un- 
to theirassembly mine honour be not thou united.” 


Paracuay.—A writer in the London New 
Monthly Magazine, in a very interesting article 
on the present condition of Paraguay says: 

«The Paraguay Indians referred to, do very 
little for the benefit of the community. One part 
of the produce of their rural industry, after main- 
taining themselves, goes to purchase a flounce for 
the Virgin Mary, or a piece of brocade for some 
other favourite saint. ‘The remaining part is 
snapt up by the padre, or in some more indirect 
way extorted for the use of the church. The In- 
dians are passionately fond of the mummery of pro- 
cessions and adoration of saints; and their idola- 
try is pretty equally divided among these, the 
priests themselves, and the persons holding any 
official situation under government. The Roman 
Cathelic religion, in those remote regions, is to 
all intents and purposes one of strict idolatry. 


-Conc.usive Testimony.—‘*No person was ever 
yet a christian who persecuted.” —[ O'Connell. } 

Then alas! for the Popes and Cardinals and 

Inquisitors. Alas! for the Roman Catholic 


Church ! 


Reaction.—We have kept aloof from Anti- 
Slavery Societies, not because we are not opposed 
to Slavery, but from a persuasion, that as these 
societies are organized, and from the inflamed and 
vindietive spirit by which they appear to be im- 
bued, they would, instead of accomplishing the 
abolition of slavery, tend to perpetuate it by 
arousing the passions of those who alone have it 
in their power to liberate the captive or rivet his 
chains. Reaction was to be expected as a neces- 
sary result of those violent proceedings which we 
have been called on frequently to condemn, and 
that pee 3 has now unhappily commenced. We 
sincerely sympathize with the poor slaves, who 
will inevitably suffer under its influence. 

A large meeting principally composed of South- 
ern gentlemen was recently held in New York, 
during which the measures of modern abolition- 
ists were freely canvassed and condemned. The 
political influence which this meeting and others 
of a similar character, will exercise, will in all 
likelihood greatly retard the desirable object of 
universal emancipation. A sober philanthropy 
will thus suffer disappointment through the indis- 
cretions of professed but unwise philanthropists. 
From the report adopted at this meeting we ex- 


tract the following paragraph : 

** Your committee cannot but view with alarm 
the promulgation of doctrines touching the imme- 
diate abolition of slavery. These are disseminated 
in pamphlets, sermons and newspapers, among 
our slaves, creating a discontented dnd insurrec- 
tionary spirit. From ignorance they cannot ap- 

reciate properly the difference between their con- 
dition as slaves and as freemen, The change pre- 
sents something new, and their imagination pic- 
tures to them a futurity of bliss, whieh the expe- 
rience of no emancipated negro ever yet realized ; 
still they desire the change, and to hasten its 
coming they concert schemes and conspiracies, 
dangerous to the peace, and often to the lives of 
their owners, which but for these publications 
they had never thought of. ‘The denoument of 
these conspiracies always incseases the rigours of 
their discipline, abridges their privileges, and 
draws closer and more oppressively the bonds of 
slavery—for this they are indebted -to the aboli- 
tionists—self preservation forces it upon the mas- 
ter, still for this he is denounced by the abolition- 
ists as a tyrant, an oppressor, a wretch, delighting 
én cruelty and torture.” 


But the most ominous part of their proceedings 
is contained in the following resolution, which if 
carried into effect, will seal the fate of the slave. 


«“ That the feelings of the people of the slave- 
holding states may be fully and entirely known 
apon the subject of slavery as it existe among us, 
and upon the project of its immediate abolition as 
proposed by the abolitionists, your committee re- 
commend the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion 


ed by. the chairman of this meeting to correspond 


with the intelligent and distinguished individuals 
of each slave holding state, requesting them to 
call meetings, and to nominate delegates to meet 
at some suitable time and place, to take into con- 
sideration the proper course for the slave holding 
states to adopt in the present alarming crisis.” 


Love or Trutu.—We have been much gratified + 


in the perusal of an able and seasonable article in 
the last number of the Literary and Theological 
Review, under the title, ‘ Love to Revealed Doc- 
trines an Element of Christian Character.”” The 
writer is the Rev. Edward W. Hooker, of Ver- 
mont, and among the doctrines, love to which he 
regards as a necessary evidence of grace, he enu- 
‘merates those which are so fearfully perverted by 
many in the Presbyterian Church, such as * the 
universal, native and total depravity of mankind; 
lregeneration, by the special and supernatural 
agency of the Holy Ghost; the Atonement of 
Christ for man’s sins by his sufferings and death ; 
justification by faith in Jesus Christ alone,” &c. 
We make one or two brief extracts as accordant 
with the views which we have endeavoured to 
maintain in our journal. 


‘s Love to the doctrines of the Bible will forbid 
the substitution of any thing else which professes 
to be a part of Christian character, instead of a 
cordial belief of those doctrines. Here is a point 
of eminent danger with multitudes who are con- 
sidered converts, and who enter the church at the 
present day. Much is said, and with propriety, 


)of ** coming out on the Lord’s side,’ of * being 


for God,” ** working for God,”’ and ‘* coming up 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty.”’ Along 
with this however we also have—what surely 
does not well comport with these things,—much 
said in depreciation of the importance of doctrines 
and doctrinal instructions—and of those doctrines 
especially which prostrate the pride of the human 
heart, and show the sinner to himself as in the 
hands of a holy and sovereign God. The popular 
voice calls loudly for what is termed. practical 
preaching, as invidiously contrasted with doctri- 
nal. The professed fears of many attribute to 
some of those holy truths of God, at which the 
human heart most reluctates, tendencies which 
hinder or check revivals of religion, perplex young 
Christians and introduce disputes. Do duty, and 
let alone the truth, is the substance of too much of 
the pulpit preaching and private advice which is 
given to dying men; on whose knowledge and 
obedience of the truth is solemnly depending the 
eternal life of the soul. Thus, as it has been well 
remarked by a sound and discerning minister, 
‘‘religion is made to condemn the truth.’? The 
questions are serious in their bearing on this 
great practical error. Is it the love of God which 
thus in effect attempts to set doing at variance with 
believing? which puts zeal instead of knowledge 
and **sanctification through the truth?’? which 
professes to bring out the commands of God to bear 
on the consciences of men, while it shats up the 
doctrines of God, by silence concerning them, or 
by cautious and timid presentations of them, in 
which their meaning is misunderstood ; or by ca- 
ricatures of them, which hold them up to derision 
and contempt ?—Love to the truth will be found 
allied with a belief in such a thing as integrity of 
Christian character,—of the importance of both 
doing the commands and believing the doctrines 
of the sacred word. ‘The true Christian will feel, 
and act on the feeling, that love to all divine truths 
is one of the chief corner-stones which constitute 
the basis of Christian character. ‘The conviction 
will be settled and iminatable in his own mind and 
heart, that he can no more preserve the integrity 
and consistency of his character as a Christian 
without being a cordial lover and believer of the 
whole truth, than he can be a Christian without 
repentance or ‘faith toward the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

* * * 

*¢ The opinion has place in the minds of some 
men in the sacred office, that it is practicable to 


or interweave them with others, so that they shall 
not be distinctly perceived ; that there is what a 
sensible writer calls **a certain wise way,”’ in 
which their offence shall be made to cease. Others 
there are, who go farther, and pronounce them the 
needless peculiarities of a system ; and hold them 
up to ridicule, under some opprobrious epithet or 
appellation; and pronounce preachers of them 
.enemies of the conversion of sinners, and of revi- 
vals of religion; and pride themselves on con- 
verting sinners by an easier way, andin the taking 
up of the stumbling-blocks out of their path to 
the cross, by keeping or putting these hated doc- 
trines out of sight. And multiplied conversions 
are counted, as produced by this more excellent 
way. It is proper to remind such, that the day is 
approaching, when God has declared, that ‘* the 
fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort it 
is;°? when it will be seen whether such ministra- 
tions have been, truly, building on the foundation 
God has laid, that which shall abide; or that 
which God will ** consume with the breath of his 
month, and destroy with the brightness of his 
coming.”* Take heed of the impiety of the attempt 
to be wiser than God, in fixing upon the means 
by which men shall be brought to his footstool.” 


A Cuurcu Burnt.—It is with sincere regret for 
the loss to the Congregation, that we state that 
the First Presbyterian Church in Alexandria, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was destroyed by lightning on 
Sunday afternoon, the 26th ult. We copy from 
the Alexandria Gazette, the following account of 


this distressing event: 

‘‘ During the storm on Sunday afternoon last, 
the lightning struck the steeple of the First Pres- 
byterian Churchin Alexandria, (D. C.) and ina 
few moments, this ancient and venerable building 
was completely enveloped in flames. The fire 
spread with such rapidity from the steeple to the 
roof, and from the roof to every part of the edifice, 
that notwithstanding the most praiseworthy exer- 
tions were made by the fire companies and by in- 
dividuals to arrest its progress, there remained in 
a few hours nothing of the church but its walls. 
We understand that the splendid organ belonging 
to the church, together with most of its furniture, 
was either destroyed by the fire or rendered unfit 
for future service by the damage it received in re- 
moval.” 


A New Enrterpnise.—The prospectus of a new 
paper to be entitled Ze Ensign, has recently been 
issued in Maryville, Tennessee, which intends, 
we presume, to realize the maxim—* it is glorious 
to fall in great attempts.” Sectarism is to be 
prostrated by this giant, yet in embryo, and an 
ensign is to be planted in Maryville, (‘* credite 
posteri! /*?) around which the whole religious 
world will be invited to rally, in a most frater- 
nal and amicable union. The prospectus com- 
prises quite an argument against the evils of 
sectarism, but the argument unfortunately proves 
the futility of the enterprise. Who are the 
leaders of the crusade, we know not, for no re- 
sponsible names are given ; but we may very safe- 
ly conjecture that they are from the ranks of those 
specious Presbyterians, who travel in all their 
mighty plans, by a kind of moral aerostation. 
These reforming editors, who are so madly intent 
upon a peaceful union of all sects, justify their at- 
tempt upon the charitable ground, that the Church 
as it now is, ** fosters in its bosom an wnchristian, 
if not an anti-christian spirit ;’’ of course they in- 
tend to remodel the whole church, and infuse into 
it anew spirit. The question of sectarism they 


Resolved, That acommittee of two be appoint- | 


modify or lay aside these offensive doctrines,” 


regard as fully settled by Paal, in his rebuke of , 


the Corinthians. -‘** For while one says I am of 
Paul, and another, I 4m of Apollos, are ye not 
carnal !”’ 

Now we admit the force of the rebuke as Paul 
intended it to be applied, and with him promptly 
condemn all man worship. But if one should now 
say, ** I am for the truth of Christ, and another, I 
am for error,’? would Paul pronounce them both 
carnal. We judge not—and yet we presume these 
western ensigns would so decide, for they have 
determined to adopt as their mo‘to, E pluribus 
wnum, or to make an olla podrida, a mixed dish, 
in which all varieties of substances shall be blend- 
ed into one whole. To accomplish this, there must 
certainly be concessions on all! sides, and it is but 
fair to ask the leaders in this union, what they 
are willing to sacrifice. We think we hear their 
eager response—‘* We are ready to abandon the 
Westminster Confession of Faith ;’’ this seems 
to be implied in the following language. 


‘¢ And when we consider the ‘ number’ of those 
who bear a sectarian, instead of Christian name, 
sectarian instead of Christian * marks’—and have 
received that exclusive kind of instruction, train- 
ing, and of course character, which sectarianism 
gives—who acknowledge as standards, those sys- 
tems*of doctrine, or Theology and philosophy 
falsely so called, which are of * man,’’ instead of 
that complete perfect system of doctrine, philoso- 
phy and practice which is of God, viz: the Bible; 
who acknowledge human, instead of Divine autho- 
rity—who ‘ walk as men.”’ &c. &c. 


Here the secret is out. Confessions of Faith, 
especially of the true faith, confine -them too 
strictly, and they are resolved to break loose, 
‘* notwithstanding the formidable host of those in 
leading strings, and the fearful array of church 


| influence, church principalities and powers.’ This 


is certainly a declaration of independence, but 

then there must be some common ground to stand 

upon, and what can this be? Let us hear them: 
** As our creed is the Bible, we shall give our 


sanction to no doctrines which are not derived. 


from that source, (or are corroborated by facts) 
and oppose none that are.’’ 


There can be no better creed than the Bible, 
but unfortunately it is liable to diversity of inter- 
pretation, and there is no heretic, however gross, 
who does not regard his interpretation as the best. 
But these Maryville reformers have made a sad 
disclosure in the foregoing paragraph, a disclo- 
sure which is fatal to their whole scheme. The 
Bible they say is their creed, but then, they, 
being infallible interpreters, will give their sanc- 
tion only to such doctrines as they judge to be 
derived from that source! So that the union of 
which they boast so loudly, is just what we sus- 
pected it to be, the concurrence of the whole 
church in the private creed of the reformers of 
Maryville! Westminster Divines and Confes- 
sions, must make room for the Divines and Con- 
fessions of Maryville! Rather a hard bargain 
this. Ina single word, we wonder that any one 
can be so infatuated as to be deceived by such 
flimsy devices as that betrayed in the Ensign— 
which is nothing more, than a demand upon men 
to renounce their own creeds, however consonant 
to the word of God they may be, that they may 
sit submissively and docilely at the feet of certain 
Gamaliels, who themselves wish to usurp the chair 
of instruction. Many attempts have been made 
to weaken the reverence and affections of Presby- 
terians for their admirable formularies, and no one 
is more dishonest and insidious than that which is 
made under the plea of Christian union. 

Since writing the above, we have scen the 
great feature of the Maryville plan advocated by 
the Unitarians, who are fully prepared for the 
union, which is to be based on the ruins of all 
orthodox creeds. We extract from the Boston 
Unitarian Register, which says: 

‘¢And if this book, the Bible, were the only 
standard of religious faith, if there were no human 
creeds and human formularies of belief, if the 
larger and smaller Catechism of the West- 
minster Divines, if the Thirty-nine Articles’ — 
and all confessions of faith drawn up by uninspir- 
ed men, and assented to by theological profes- 
sors, and members of certain churches, by minis- 
ters and laymen—if all these were laid aside, and 
the * Book of books’ made the sole standard of 
faith, and every one allowed not only to read it 
for himself, but also to interpret it for himself—I 


verily believe that in a quarter of a century there 
would not be found in New England a single be- 


liever in the doctrine of Trinitarians.”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


MISSISSIPPI CONSPIRACY. 


The following from the Clinton (Miss.) Gazette, July 
11, is the most clear and distinct account we have yet 
seen of the late detection of conspiracy in the State of 
Mississippi, having for its object a general massacre of 
the whites, the white ringleaders themselves excepted. 

Horrible Conspiracy—Since the commencement of our 
editoria! labours we have not been thrust upon the per- 
formance of a duty so melancholy, as that to which we 
are called at the present time. : 

A few days anterior to the 4th of July, various circum- 
slances excited some suspicion in the minds of a few 
respectable citizens of Madison county, in the neighbour- 
hood of Beattie’s Bluff, of an insurrection among the 
slaves of that settlement being abcut to occur. Several 
slaves were at diflerent times overheard, whilst engaged 
in secret conversation relative to tie proposed plot. A 


scrutiny, such as the crisis seemed to demand, was forth-: 


with instituted which led to the development of facts of 
a most startling and extraordinary character. It was 
very soon ascertained, in the progress of the examination 
which ensued, that two individuals, by name Cotton and 
Saunders, both of them steam doctors by profession, 
were prominently concerned m this nefarious scheme. 
Both these individuals were immediately apprehended. 
A large meeting of the citizens of Madison county was 
held, to deliberate upon the momentous crisis which had 
arisen, at which it was unanimously resolved that a com- 
mittee of investigation should be immediately organized, 
in the name and upon the responsibility of the whole body 
of the ciuzens, to use all necessary means for ferreting 
out this nefarious plot, and bringing the’ offenders to 
speedy justice. The committee, thus organized, com- 
posed of thirteen of the most respectable citizens of the 
county, men.of elevated ‘standing ia the community for 
moral worth, integrity, and discretion, proceeded as soon 
as possible to the task assigned them; and discovering 
that the evidence of a conspiracy having been formed 
were perfectly conclusive, and that the guilt of Cotton 
and Saunders was placed beyond doubt, with but little 
delay, ordered them to a public execution, by hanging, 
which took place in the town of Livingston on Saturday, 
the fourth day of July, 

Before Cotton was hung, he made repeated confessions 
of his guilt, both privately, and publicly, in presence of 
an immense multitude, and furnished a detail of the plan 
of operations agreed on, and a list of the prominent con- 
spirators. It seems from Cotton’s confession, which was, 
as to the utmost essential particulars, reduced to writing 
previous to his death, and subseribed by him in presence 
of numerous witnesses, and that he was an accomplice of 
the celebrated MURRKEL; and he in fact acknowledged 
that he had been a member of two grand councils in 
association with Murrel himself. The project embraced 
the whole slave region from Maryland to S citelane, an 
contemplated the total destruction of the white popula- 
tion of all the slave states, and the absolute conquest and 
dominion of the whole country. A large number of 
bold, enterprising, and unprincipled white men are con- 
cerned in the scheme, scattered over the country along 
the whole line of contemplated operations, who have 
succeeded in engaging the aid of such among the negro 
population as, from their peculiar characteristics, were 
regarded as best suited to such an enterprise—-the bold, 
the sagacious, the desperate. Arms and amunition have 
been procured, and deposited in various secret places, 
and all other arrangements effected which were deemed 
essential to the adoption of incipient operations. 

The publication of the Murrel pamphlet is understood 
to have precipitated the attempted execution of the plot, 
and to have induced earlier hostile movements, by several 
months, than was originally contemplated, So far as we 


have been informed, the scheme of o tions agreed on 
was as follows :—On the night of the fourth of July, an at- 
tack was to be made upon the town of Vernon in Madi,on 
county, at the time when most of its population would be 
asleep. The whites, thus taken by surprise, were to be 
indiscriminately butchered All the ammunition and arms 
of the town were to be seized , and the whole force of the 
insurgents, as rapidly as possible, was to be directed 
against the town of Livingston, where similar proceedings 
were to be had. By the time this could be accom; lished. 
it was expected the whole body of the white population 
would be overcome with panic, and be constrained to fly 
from the scene of terror; and every black in the county, 
able to wield the weapons of warfare, would be found ar- 
rayed around the insurgent standard. This army of in- 
cendiaries was then to march upon the town of Clinton, 
burning, sacking, and laying desolate the whole country 
as they advanced. By the time the destruction of Clinton 
could have been accomplished, it was expected that the 
insurgent army would be greatly streagthened, and 
amvuul perhaps to several thousand. A_ precipitous 
march was then to be made to the county of Claiborne, 
along the skirts of Warren, and the whole country upon 
the river bank was to be ravaged and indundated with the 
blood of inen, women, and children. 

Such are the outlines of this plan of conspiracy, related 
by those who have witnessed much of the investigation 
which has taken place upon the subject in Madison county. 

€ are assured by a gentleman who was in Living- 
ston on Monday last, that the utmost order seems to per- 
vade the whole community there. Au intense excite- 
ment certainly exists among the whole white population ; 
but the excitement is of that awful and profound charac- 
ter which discloses not itself in noise and uproar. The 
committee of investigation occupy a room withdrawn 
from the multitude, and the utmost calmness aud dignity 
have marked their whole proceedings. : 

Phe investigations which take place as the various 
cases are brought before them for consideration, are con- 
ducted Jn @ manner that would not do discredit to the 
most dignified judicial tribunal of the country.—Every 
opportunity is furnished to the persous inculpated of 
cross-examining witnesses, introducing testimony in their 


defence, and explaining all doubtful points by their own 


voluntary statements, which the most humane could de- 
sire; what is truly creditable, not a word of unkindness is 
permitted to be addressed to the culprit on trial, and no 
question propounded to any of the witnesses calculated 
to produce a statement of the case not entirely in accord- 
ance with truth and justice. We are told that five white 
nen, allogether, have been hung in Livingston. Ruel 
Blake, one of the prime movers of the conspiracy, and 
who, it was said, was the individual designated to lead 
on the army of incendiaries against this county, had fled 
in dismay, but was apprehended in Vicksbarg, carried 
back to Livingston and tried, and executed yesterday, 
between three and four o’clock.—The number of negroes 
executed we have not heard precisely cnumerated, but 
suppose it to amount to some 10 or 15. 

e were just informed that Hunter, one of the chiefs 
of the conspiracy, bas been apprehended near Benton, in 
Yazoo county, and that he has made some materia! dis- 
closures in addition to those already made. 

A committee, similar to the one in Madison, have been 
in session for several daysin Clinton. Various suspected 
white men, from different parts of the county, have been 
arrested, bronght before them and discharged. Several 
negroes have also been brought up, but, nothing having 
been elicited which authorized punishment they were set 
at liberty. 

We sincerely trust that our countrymen will be on the 
alert throughout the State; for indeed we do feel that 
there is danger abroad. Timely precautions will eusure 
our perfect safety, and utterly defeat this abuminable 
project; but inaction and apathy may be productive of 
consequences which we do not dare to name. 


New Orleans, July 13—Steamer Mogul reports that she 
saw at Natchez, as she passed down, several boats 
crowded with persons who had been ordered from that 
place, in consequence of their abandoned character ; and 
also saw at Ellis’s Cliffs, eighteen miles below Natchez, 
one or two flat boats freighted with the same description 
of persons, but principally females—~all bound down the 
Mississippi. The people of Natchez had driven 
suspicious person from a part of the town as ‘‘ Natchez 
under the Hill. 


Curious—A Jate number of the Piqua (OQuio) Courier 
says :—‘‘ Several days since the workmen engaged in 
getting out stone at Mr. Defree’s farm, two miles below 
this place, found, on breaking a mass of rock two lizards 
and a small rattle snake. On exposing them to the sun 
a few moments, they became pertfectiv alive.—Froim the 
the thickness of the rock in which they were found, and 
the slow furmatiou of the lime stone species of rock, 
ages must have passed since they were thus encom- 
passed.” 

The late Chief Justice—The Board of Managers of the 
American Colonization Society at its meeting on the 21st 
ult., passed among others, the following resolutions : 

* Resolved, ‘That the next settlement which may he 
formed by the American Colonization Society, on the 
coast of Africa, shall be called ‘ MarRsHALL.’ 

Resolved, ‘That a committee be appointed to obtain 
and place in the office of the American Cvlonization 
Society, a faithful portrait or bust of the late Joun Mar- 
SHALL.” 


Lynch Law Operations—The Cincinnati Whig of July 
23d, says,‘‘a gentieman of respectability in this city, has 
to-day received a letter from Madison, (Miss.) which 
states that eighteen more of the gambling crew have been 
taken, afler a severe chase ; (in which some of the pursu- 
ing party were killed) and were waiting execution under 
the same laws as those put.in force at Vicksburg.” 


Lightning—The Mount Holly Herald says We 
ought to have mentioned, that week before last, four 
barns, with their valuable contents, were destroyed in this 
county by lightning—all from one gust.” The barn of 
Mr. Samuel Hess, Conestogo township. Lancaster coun- 
ty, was also struck by lightning a day or two since, and 
eulirely consumed. 


Ohio and Michigan—We were told officially by the Ohio 
State Journal a few days since, that all apprehension of a 
forcible collision between the parties was at an end, and 
were givep to understand that the whole affair of the 
boundary was arranged, for the present, to the satisfaction 
of all ewncetned. We perceive however, from letters in 
the New York Times, dated Detroit, July 18th and 20th, 
that aspice of the old leaven still remains. A Deputy 
Sheriff, by the name of Wood, from Monroe, Michigan, 
having been comm'ssioned about the 12th, to arrest, ona 
civil process, a young man named Stickney, residing at 
Toledo, in the disputed territory, was noticed by the lat- 
ter, that as sure as he laid hands on him, he (Stickney) 
would stab him witha dirk. He did lay hands on him 
and Stickney was as bad as his word. The dirk entered 
the left side, but striking the rib, it was supposed the 
wound would not prove mortal. An express was imme- 
diately sent to Acting Governor Mason, by whose orders 
the Sheriff of Monroe County, took a posse of about 200 
armed men, and proceeded to Toledo, for the arrest of 
Stickney. On the appearance of this force, the principal 
part of the male population fled across the Maumee River; 


| but they succeeded in arresting Major Stickney, the father 


of the young man who stabbed Wood, Mr. M’Kay, of the 
house of Bissell & M’Kay, who is charged as being an 
aider and abettor of Stickney, and one or two others, and 
have todged them in the Monroe jail. Nv resistance was 
offered, but after crossing the river the people of Toledo 
fired upon the sheriff’s possee, though without effect. The 
Toledo people say that the judgments upon which pro- 
cesses were served by Wood, did not arise from actions 
of debt, but vexatious suits commenced for alleged slan- 
der, and other causes, solely for the purpose of bringing 
about the present state of things. How the matter will end 
itis inpossible to predict. 

Court Martial—At a Court Martial, lately held at Fort 
Leavenworth, Lt. ‘Thomas J. Swords, of the corps of Dra- 
goons, was tried forsending a challenge to Capt. Duncan, 
of the same corps, and for abusing him when he refused 
lo accept it, aud was sentenced to be cashiered, The 
court, however, recommended to the President to remit 
the sentence on account of the general good conduct o! 
Li. Sword. The sentence was approved by the President, 
aud according to the recommendation, was remitted. Tn 
the order, announcing this result, itis stated by the Pre- 
sident, that the challenge was the result of a plot to drive 
Captain Duncan from the service, concerted between Lis. 
Swords, Wheelock and Hamilton, who decided by Jot by 
whom the challenge should be sent, and that, had he de- 
termined to enforce the sentence against the first, he should 
have distnisssd the two others, as concerned in violating 
the rules and articles of war. It seems, therefore, that 
the general good conduct of Lt. Swords was potent 
enough, not only to sereen him from the consequences of 
unquestionabie violation of those rules and articles, but to 
protect his compamions also, who were cqually liable to 
censure, 


Schuylkill Navigation Company—During the week end- 
ing the 24th instant, the receipts for Tolls amounted to 
$13,661 30.—Former report $187,631 22—making the to- 
tal receipts this season, since the opening of the canal, 
$201,292 52. 

Lehigh Coal Trade—Despatched from Mauch Chunk 
during the week ending the 24th inst. 130 boats, carrying 
4149 tons, 13 ewt. Former report, 1517 boats, carrying 
48,576 tons — ewt ‘Total this season 1647 boats, carrying 
52,175 tons 13 ewt. 


Melancholy Accident—On Saturday a fine little boy, six 
years old, while playing with some other children on the 
dock at the foot of Governeur street, New York, missed 
his footing, and falling into the water was carried away 
by the tide and drowned, Ile was the son of Mrs. Arm- 
strong of Cherry and Governeur streets. A man employ- 
ed in building a new sloop close by, saw the accident and 
conld have saved the boy, and when asked why he did 
not do so, he replied that the sloop must be finished by a 
certain day, and that therefore he could not leave his 
work, 


Fatal Accident—On Monday afternoon, 27th ult. two 
men lost their lives by drowning in Carroll’s falls, near the 
long bridge, in the southern part of Baltimore in the vici- 
nity of Spring Gardens. ‘Their names are Jacob Herring 
and William Levering, two watchmen of the city—they 
endeavoured to swim across the falls with a fishing seine 
in their mouths. which becoming entangled about their 
persons, drew them under and they sunk, and were thus 
cousigued toa watery grave. 

Valuable Invention.—The last number of the Rail Read 
Journal contains an article, take trom the London Me- 
chanics’ Magazine, descriptive ofan invention, the object 
of which is to arrest, instantaneously, a car ascending or 
descending an inclined plain, in case the cable or chain 
should break. 


Riot in the Park—At two o’clock on Monday, 27h ult. 
the case of Richard Spicer, charged with being a fugitive 
slave, belonging to Hugh Martin, of Delaware, was taken 
up and examined, on adjournment, before the Recorder, 
by the counsel for the claimant, and that for the reported 
slave; and finally adjourned over again upon a point of 
law raised by the counsel for the prisoner, who denied the 
right to remove him under the existing circumstances of 
the case. While this investigation was going on, a large 
crowd of coloured persons who had assembled outsi e 
near the old Bridewell, became very much excited, and 
one coloured man, named Heury Mitchell, having been 
accused by some of his colored brethren with having given 
information to the man whe had caused the arrest of Spi- 
cer, was fallen upon and beaten by his accusers, and a 
general fight tock place, in which many received blows. 
Mitchell fled into the police office for shelter, and the po- 
lice officers rushing into the midst of the mob, succeeded 
in arresting two coloured men, name John Joley and Wil- 
liam J. Dates, for the assault.and battery on Mitchell, 
aud they were both locked up in prison. Mitchell, after 
remaining an hour or two in the office, for fear of being 
again mobbed, finally wended his way home, evidently 
much alarmed lest he should be fallen upon again. 


The Age of Chivalry is gone—The Journeymen Printers 
of Boston have met and made arrangements to strike. 
What does the reader suppose that these gallant gentle- 
inen are about to strike at? The women! The Boston 
Gazette says—“ A handbill was out yesterday calling on 
the Journeymen Printers to strike, not for the purpose of 
oem, an advance in wages, or reduced tariff of time, 
but for the avowed purpose of getting rid of the ladies.” 
In Boston females are extensively engaged in setting up 
types. The labour is light, and the ladies are enabled to 
inake handsome wages by it. It seems that the lords of 
creation are not disposed to submit to this competition, 
and are determined to strike. 


Accidenis—George Valentine, a little boy aged six, son 
of Mr. Valentine, of Bellfonte, Pa., was on ednesday 
last accidentally caught, while playing, between the cyl- 
inders of a rolling mill in that town, and so dreadfullly 
lacerated that he died in a few hours after. . 

Mr. John Canon, overseer of the work at the Tunnel, 
on the Sandy and Beaver Canal, came to a sudden 
death on the 16th ult. While descending the shaft in a 
bucket, the rope gave way, and he was precipitated 
about thirty feet. 


Progress of Silk Culture in the United States—In New 
England we should rather say, as that truly enterprising 
portion of our population are the only. people who have 
seriously and substantially, it may be said, embarked in 
this important business. 

We take a deep and lively interest in this subject, as 
we think no wiser or more practicable scheme for enrich- 
ing all our citizens, almost without the effort of labour or 
necessity of expense, was ever conceived or presented. 
It wasa_ happy thought, and the wonder is that the busy 
restless enterprise of our countrymen, ever on the look 
out, did not undertake it before. Ina few years we pre- 
dict the United States will become as great a silk-produc- 
ligas sheis now a cotton-growing country; in which 
event, added to our vast and varied resources, it would 
be difficult to foretell what wealth will thereby be poured 
into our coffers. ‘To note, as we intend to from time to 
(ime, the advances made, we copy the following from the 
artigo (Mass.) Herald of July 23— 

Silk Factories—There are more silk factories in New 
England, than can be supplied with stock of domestic 
growth. A factory at Dedham, is almost wholly dependent 
on foreign culturists for a supply, and the same remark 
applies to two or three other factories. 

A company with a capital of 50,000 dollars, has com- 
meuced the erection of a factory for the manufacture of 
silk at Northampton, and this company intend to supply 
themselves with the raw material from a mulberry plan- 
tation of their own. 

A new factory has just been erected at Hartford, and 
another is going into operation at Concord. The Concord 
company have also commenced the cultivation of the 
mulberry. 


_ Violent Squall—The New York Journal of Commerce 
gives the subjoined account of a squall which took place 
in that city on Friday afternoon. 

“About 5 o’clock Friday afternoon, a gust of wind 
passed over a section of this island, commencing at the 
fogt of 18th street, and taking a south-easterly direction. 
A new three story brick building at the corner. of 10th 
avenue and 21st street, belonging to J. W. Smith, was 
blown down = The walls of a new building in 20th street 


were injured, and will probably require to be taken down. | 


The roof of a barn in 21st street was blown off to a dis- 
tance of more than a hundred feet, and a number of trees 
were torn up by the roa#s in the same neighbourhood. In 
19th street a baker’s cart, standing in a favourable posi- 
tion, was driven by the wind a considerable distance up 
the street. The squall appeared to cover in width the 
space of three streets; its duration was about a minute 
and a half, and resembled in its appearance and effect a 
tornado. The injury sustained by Mr. Smith will not be 
much short of 1000 dollars. The workmen upon the 
building had left it but a few minutes previous, in order to 
shelter themselves froin the rain. The range of the gale 
was higher up the island than any of the shipping. In the 
lower part of the city there was very little wind, but 
abundance of thunder and lightning. The Jackson Li- 
berty Pole, at Riley’s, corner of Chapel and Franklin 
streets, was struck by the electric fluid, the top broken off, 
and the lower part a good deal shattered.” 


Erie and New York Rail Road—We are pleased to 
learn from the American, that the engineers and agents 
have made great progress in this gigantic work, and that 
at least 50 miles miles will be put under contract the en- 
suing autumn. The investigation has given increased 
evidence of the practicability and productiveness of the 
work, and also shown that it may be made shorter and 
cheaper than was anticipated. The inhabitants all along 
the route have subscribed according to their means, and 
made liberal cessions of land. What is more important, it 
is found that an important branch may hereafter connect 
with it the Alleghany river, making a more direct and 
southern route tuthe Ohio than by the lakes.—N. Y.Star. 


Colonization Society—Meetings were held in this place 
on Monday and Tuesday evenings, at which Elliott Cres- 
son, Esq. delivered addresses explanatory of the origin, 
odject and present condition of the Colonization Society, 
aud particularly of the Young Men’s Colonization Society 
of Pennsylvania, with the view of interesting our citizens 
in its behalf, and eliciting some etforts for promoting 
the cause in which he has so zealously engaged.—Rea- 
ding Pa, Journal. 

Attempt to Poison.—A letter from Port Gibson, under 
date.of the Ist inst. says that great excitement exists 
among the citizens of that place in consequence of an at- 
tempt of Mr. M’Voy’s negroes to poison him and his fami- 
ly. T'wo of the negroes themselves have died,.but none 
of the whites. ‘The blacks say, that they were instigated 
to the crime by two white men, Figg and Smith, who pro- 
mised to take them to a Spanish colony. 


State Bank of Illinois—In compliance with one of the 
provisions of the charter, Gov. Duncan has issued a pro- 
clamation, declaring that he had appointed suitable per- 
sous to examine the money paid in on account of the cap- 
ital stock of the State Bank of Illinois; and that the per- 
sons so appointed have found in the value thereof, specie 
to the full amount of $250,000 legally and buna fide a 
part of the capital stock of said bank. The stock holders 
having complied with the requisitions of the charter, the 
bank 1s at liberty to commence opperations forthwith ; 
aud we have understood, that the office of the Mother 
Bank at Springfield was to be opened yesterday.—St. 
Louis Republican, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Packet ship Roscoe, Capt. Delano, arrived at 
New York from Liverpool, brings London dates of the 
23d of June, and Liverpvol to the 24th. 

The accounts from Spain are rather favourable to the 
government party. Wumalacearreguy, the chief of the 
insurgent’s forces, had been severely wounded, and some 
accounts say mortally. Recruiting for the service of the 
Queen was going on rapidly in England, France and 
Belgium,—and in Holland and Germany for the service 
of the Carlists. ‘The artillery for the latter is to be fur- 
nished by the Dutch Government. 

The question of intervention as a national measure, by 
France aud England appears to be still undetermined. 
The French government have so far commenced active 
measures as to have despatched an order by telegraph, 
from Paris to Toulon, for the departure of the Foreign 
Legion from Algiers to Spain. The Times says that the 
refusal of the French and English Governments to~inter- 
fere directly, is highly satisfactory to the Spanish people, 
and that the assistance to be rendered, with the increase of 


spirit and vigour, of which it will be the cause, will be all 


sufficient to put an end to the war. 


The Moniteur contains a decree permitting French sub- 
jects to engage in the service of Spain, without bemg 
liable to the loss of any of their privileges. ‘The two 
governments are evidently acting in concert, and with as 
much energy as the nature of the case will permit. 

American Claims—Tire law for the payment of the 
American claims, agreeably to the vote of the two Chain- 
bers, is published officially in the Paris Moniteur. 

Death of Cobbett—Wi..iamM COBBETT, a member of 
Parliament for Oldham, died at bis farm tn Surrey, on 
the 18th of June, in the 73d year of bis age 5 a man more 
generally known, perhaps, than any other member of the 
British Flouse of Commons. Cobbett was one of the most 
vigorous political writers, and perhaps one of the most 
profiigate political actors of the age,—his only “gape 
of action appeared to be personal vanity—all of his 
inovements were for self—all of his speeches and all of 
his writings went to his own glory. He delighted to hear 
his nume connected with every thing of which the public 
talked—and to that end he endeavoured by all means to 
«wake the public think and talk of whatever had con- 
nexion with his name. The paper which he published 
bore his own name, ‘‘ Cobbeit’s Register,” and told of 
his own exploits and prophecied of his own doings— 
he planted *‘ Indian Corn” and called it after bis own 
name, 

A treaty of mariage is said to be in progress between 
Prince Albert, son of the king of Prussia, and the Grand 
Dutchess Mary, eldest daughter of the Emperor Nicholas, 
the bridegrvom to be raised to the throne of Poland, un- 
der the guarantee of Prussia and Russia. ; 

Accounts from Alexandria say that Mehemet Ali had 
arrived at Cairo on the 10th of Aprii, and shut himself up 
in the castle, but that the ravages of the plague had in- 
duced him to prepare for a journey to Syria. The mor- 
tality at Cairo had increased to 1.350 deaths daily. Ac- 
cording to still more recent accounts, the uumber of vic- 
limis continued to increase, so that it amounted to 1,500 


— 


daily, which in proportion to the population of 200,000 
souls, is immense, and far exceeds any thing that has been 
experienced in Turkey fora longtime. - 

Advices had been received from Lisbon to the Tth of 
June. The city was quiet, but the new ministry were ua- 
popular. A speedy change was expected im consequence. 


GLAND. 

‘The movements of Spain seem to he the princi id. 
Proposals for supplying arms, &c. upon gu 
\o price and credit, pour in upon the agent in profusion, 
and offers of money are abundant. Admiral Napier is 
said to have offered his services. Col. De Lacy Evans, 
a member of Parliament, is announced as commander of 
the expedition. Volunteers offer by hundreds, among 
whom are a great number of offieers of all grades. 
intended amount of force is stated to be 14 battalions of 
infantry, 3 of artillery, and one of riflemen; in all about 

nen. 

on, June 22-Expresses were sent off yesterday to 
prepare quarters at St, Sebastian and Bilboa, for the re- 
ception of the British auxilaries. It is intended that two 
battalions of 500 men each, shall embark at Falmouth in 
the Royal Tar, and other steam vessels, in the latter end 
of next week. ‘I'his will be the first division of the force 
of 10,000 men raising in this country. The remainder will 
follow in quick succession. : 

We have received by express intelligence from Madrid 
to the 15th, by which we learn that the new ministerial ar- 
rangemenis had been completed. 

The corporation reform bil’ was still under discussion in 
the House of Commons. A protracted debate arose in- 
cidently on the 22d, upon the presentation of a petition 
from Birmingham, one prayer of which was that Catholic 
members of the House might be excluded from legislating 
on ecclesiastical matters. The speakers were Sir Robert 
Juglis, Mr. Shiel and Mr. O-Connel. ‘The debate was ad- 
journed without any motion having been offered. 
Dreadful Accident—Ou Thursday an immense crowd 
assembled on the banks of the Dry Dock, Lincoln, to 
witness the launch of a schooner. Upwards of 100 
sons were on board the vessel, which had scarcely eutered 
the water when she turned completely over, and all the 
persons on board, among whom were several women and 
children, were precipitated into the water and against the 
banks of the docks. By the praiseworthy exertions of the 
spectators most of the drowning persons were rescued in 
a few minutes, and numbers escaped by swimming. 
hodies of two children, quite dead, have been dragged on 
shore, and ether persons are still missing. 

Explosion of a Coal Mine—one hundred lives lost— 
Yesterday (Thursday) about half past two o’clock in the 
aflernoon, one of those dreadful explosions which have 
heen so lamentably frequent, took place at one of Me. 
Russell’s collieries, at Wallsend, known by the name of 
the Church Pit, or Russell’s ok! Wallsend, by which it ts 
feared 25 men and 75 boys have lost their lives. The 
number of workpeople employed in this colliery is about 
220. ‘The hewers commence working early in the morn- 
ing, and having finished getting the coal, it was left to be 
brought to the bottom of the shaft by the younger men 
and boys during the day, which is the reason why so great 
a proportion of boys were in the pit when the accident 
took place. As every individual who was down the shaft 
at the time of the explosion, remains there still, it is not 
known, nor, as all have probably perished, is-it likely to 
be explained, by what means it was occasioned; similar 
accidents have generally been produced by incautiously 
removing the gauze from the safety lamps, and it is sup- 
posed in this instance to have origivated in the same way, 
though every precaution was taken to prevent its removal, 
The colliery was viewed in the morning by Mr. Atkinson 
and his son, under-viewers, and it was by them consider- 
ed perfectly safe and secure in every respect, there not 
being the least indication of any escape of gas, and at the 
time of the explosion there were four overmen and depu- 
ties down who had been accustomed to work in the pits 
for upwards of thirty years. These were among the 
sufferers, 

The catastrophe was made known to the banksmen by 
a considerable report, which they speak of as _—. like 
an earthquake, accompanied by a rush ng of choke damp 
to the mouth of the shaft, bringing up with it some of the 
pitinen’s clothes and other light articles from the bottom. 
‘There are two other shafts connected with this colliery, in 
one of which two men were at work, who say they felt a 
slight shock at the time, and soon after a quantity of 
choke damp.—They happily escaped by bemg drawn 
up immediately. In the third shaft no one was at work. 
On the alarm being given, eight men volunteered to go 
down, in the hope of being able to save and bring up 
some of their companions. After descending to the 
bottom, however, in attempting to get into the works, 
ag instantly found themsetves being suffocated by the 
foul air; they had the greatest difficulty in retaining the 
ropes, and were almost insensible before they could be 
drawn up again. We find that the number of persons in 
the mine on Vhursday was 104. On Friday morning 
access was, with great difficulty, gained, and in the 
course of the day the bodies of two men and 19 boys 
were brought up. In 1821 there was an explosion at t 
same colliery, by which 73 lives were lost.—New Castle 
Chronicle. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of monies received by the Young Men's Pres- 
_ byterian Education Society, Philadelphia. 


Collected from the Central Presbyterian Church.-~ 
Alexander Henry, $100; a member, 100; James Field, 
30; Jno. V. Cowel, 25; Lewis Brown, 20; E. Guirey, 
10; Mrs. H. M. Henry, 10; J. H. Haskell, 10; S. B. 
Lewis, 10; W. C. Dubors, 5; Dr. R. R. Porter, 5; H. 
Alexander, 5; C. Cornehius, 5; J. Reakert, 5; George 
Bishin, 4; Jas. May, 5; ‘Thomas Cash, 5; Mr. Dorsey, 
5; Mrs. Harvey, 5; Mrs. Heberton, 5; Dr. J. McDow- 
ell, 5; Isaac Otis, 5; a Lady, 5; cash from 4 individu- 
als, 9 37; ‘Thomas Shaw, $1; Mrs. Reynolds, t; W. J. 
Peirce, 50 cts.; A. Walker, $1; Mary Cowell, 2; E. 
King, 1; Mrs. Dexter, 1; M. McClurg, 1; Mrs. Brane 
ton, 1; E. Snyder, 2; S. C. Donnell, 1; G. Fithian, 1; 
C. White, 1; Mary Perkins, 1 50; M. Olmstead, 1; W. 
Sanderson, 1; A. J. Palmer, 50 cta.; Mrs. Barnes, 50 
cents; Mrs, Sharswood, $2; Mr. ‘Thompson, 1; J. B. 
Davis, 1; S. Steinfelt, $2 50; J. A. Peabody, 4 year’s 
subscription, 10; F. Buck, } year’s do.-5; F. V. 
Krug, ¢ year’s do. 5; F. Heiskill, 4 year’s do, 10; Si. 
meon Colton, 4 year’s do. 10; D. Kirkpatrick, do. do. 
10; J. Boyd, do. do. 5; W. a 4 do. do. 2 50; J. 
Wray, {do. do. 1 25; A. J. Miller, $ do. do. 5; J. H. 
Briscoe, 5. 

J.C. Domnel, 85; Danie! McIntire, 10 

From the Fifth Presbyterian Church,—Mr. Worrell, 
$20; Geo. M Clelland, 20; Mr. and Mrs. Blight, 10; 
a member of the 5th Chureh, 5; Mr. Eckert, 5; Walter 
Amos, 3; H. Lelar, 10 

Froma lady— 

From the ‘Third Presbyterian Church,—J. C. Farr, 10; 
R. W. Davenport, 5; F. A. Raybold, 15, 

Mathew Walker, S pring Garden, Presb, Church 

A member ofthe 6th Church, 

From the Seventh Church,—Samuel Woodward 25; Wm, 
S. Martien, $10; Geo. Sharswovd 10; J. Dunlap 10; 
Jno, H. Earle 5; Jnv. ‘Taber 1; sundry persons 9 


“SS 
$388 


68 
W. W. MeMAIN, Treasurer. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

The Rev. C. A. Davis, Pastor of St. George’s, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, is engaged to preach at tbe Phi- 
ladelphia Orphan Asylum, next Sabbath afiernoon, at half 
past three o’c lock. 


PRESBYTERIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

The subscriber acknowledges the receipt of? $406 from — 
James i.enox, Esq. collected in the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, for the benefit of the Presbyterian 
Tract and Sunday School Society. : 

7 A. W. MITCHELL, Treasurer. 

Aug. 3d, 1835. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. ; 

The Twenty Sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions is ap- 
pointed to be held in the city of Baltimore, beginning 
on Wednesday, September Qib, at 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon. The Rev. Dr. Miller, of the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, is expected to preach the annual ser- 
mon before the Board. The Annual Report of the Pru- 
dential Committee will be read, and other public exercises 
held. All the sessions and deliberations of the Board 
are open to any persons who are disposed to attend. 

NEW BOOKS. 

PPE History of the Reformation of Religion in Scot- 

land, by John Knox; to which are appended several 
other pieces of his writings, including the First Book of 
Discipline, complete, and his dispute with the Abbot of 
Crossraguel, not given with any former edition: with a 
Memoir, Historical Intruduction and Notes—by Wan. 
McGavin. Esq. A Discourse on Natural Theology, show- 
ing the nature of the Evidence and the advantages of the 
Study—by nie Lord Brougham, F. R. 8. Po- 
etical Works of S. ‘I’. Coleridge, complete in 3 vols. Uni- 
versal History from the Creation of the World to the be- 
ginning of the 18th —_—e the late Alexander Fra- 
ser Tytler, in two vols. 8vo. he Student’s Manual, de- 
signed by specifie directions to aid in forming and 
strengthening the intellectual aud moral character and ha- 
bits of the Student—-by Rev. John Todd, author of Lee- 
tures to Cluldren. Index Reversed, or ludex of Subjects, 
intended as a Manual to aid the Student and the Profes- 
sional Man in preparing himself for usefuluess, with ap Iu- 
troduction illustrating its utility and method of use, By 
Rev. John Todd. 


FOSTER’S PENMANSHIP. 
A System of Penmanship; or the art of Rapid Writing 
illustrated. ‘To which is added the angular and anti-an- 
ular Systems, exemplified with plates. By B. F. Foster, 
‘eacher of Writing and Book-keeping. Just published by 
| HENRY PERKINS, 
159 Chestnut street. 


VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
English Editons. 

IGHTFOOT’S Works, 13 vols. Milner’s Church His- 
tory. Burnet’s Thirty-Nine Articles. Burnet s History 
of his own ‘Times, 4 vols. Latimer’s Sermons. Heury’s 
Miscellaneous Works, 1 vol. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, 3 vols. Archdeacon Daubeny’s Discourses, 3 
vols. Bishop Laud’s Sermons, 1 vol. Lime Sireet 
Lectures. Hervey’s Works, 6 vols. Turretin’s Theol- 
ogy, 4 vols. 4to stapfer’s do. 5 vos}. Wittsius’ Works, 6 
vols. B. De Moore’s Commentary,7 vols. Venemas’ 
Ecclesiastical History, 6 vols. Veuemas on the Psalms, 
1 vol. Calvin’s Institutes, 1 vol. Wolfius? Commenta- 
ries, 5 vols. Guy’s Paraphrase, 6 vols. 8vo. With a 

large assortment of Valuable Old Books. For sale by 

J. WHETHAM, 
22 south Fourth street. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Of tinie and tide that art not now! 
‘ot think, if ane revolving day 
How earthly things may pasa away! 


To-day—while hearts with rapture spring, 
The. youth to beauty’s lip may clings 
To-morrow—and that lip of bliss 

May sleep unconscious of his kiss. 


To-day—the blooming spouse may press 


Her husband in a fond caress; 
the bands that pressed 


May wildly strike her widowed breast. 


To-day—the clasping babe may drain 
The milk-stream from its mother’s vein ; 
To-morrow—like a frozen rill, 

That bosom-current may be still. 


To-day—the merry heart may feast 
On herb and fruit, and bird and beast ; 
To-morrow—spite of all thy glee, 

The hungry worms may-feast on thee. 


To-morrow ! mortal, boast not thou 
Of time and tide that are not now! 
But think, in one revolving day 
That even thyself mayst pass away. 


THE BALL, 


OR, A HINT TO ‘FASHIONABLE MOTHERS. 
By Mrs. Hoffland. 


Even if I were not prevented by unlooked 
for engagements from accompanying you to 
the ball to-night; my love,” said the Honor- 
able Alfred Seymour to his beautiful young 
wife, **you must nevertheless have declined 
it; for the child is evidently unwell; look, 
how the pulses throb in his little throat, So- 

hia!” **So they always do, I believe. I real- 
y wish you were less of acroaker, my dear; 
however, to make you easy, I will send for 
Dr. Davis immediately: as to the ball, as I 
am. expected, and have gone to the trouble 
and expense of a new dress, and have not 
been out for such a long iime, really | think 
1 ought to go!”” “You would not leave m 
boy, lady Sophia, if——” “Not if there is 
the least danger certainhy; nor if the doctor 
should pronownce him iil; but I do not be- 
lieve he is so; I see nothing particular about 
the child for my part.”? Asthe young mo- 
ther said this, she cast her eyes on the child 
and saw in its little heavy eyes, something 
which she felt assured was particular—she 
she saw moreover, more strikingly than ever, 
the likeness it bore to a justly beloved hus- 
band, and in a tone of self correction added, 
“poor little feliow, I do not think you are 
quite the thing; and should it prove so, ma- 
ma would not leave you for the world.” The 
countenance of the father brightened, and he 
departed, assured that the claims of nature 


would soon fully triumph over any little. 


lingering love of dissipation, struggling for 
accustomed indulgence; and as he vade ner 

od bye, he did not wonder thata star so 

rilliant desired to exhibit its rays in the 
highest circle of fashion. Nevertheless, as 
he could not be present himself, he thought, 
on the whole, it was better she should be ab- 
sent. A young nobleman, who had been 
his rival, and worn the willow some time 
after their marriage, had lately paid marked 
attention to a young beauty every way likely 
to consule him; and ee thought it 
would be a great pity if his wife’s blaze of 
beauty, appearing suddenly before him, 
should indispose his heart toward a con- 
nexion every way likely to prove happy. 
Unfortunately the found husband gave indi- 
cation of his admiration alike in looks and 
words, and as the fair young mother turned 
from him to the mirror, she felt for a n.o- 
ment displeased that her liege lord should 
be less svlicitous than herself to ‘“‘witch the 
world”? with her beauty;-—and whilst in this 
humor she called her maid to show her the 
turban dress ‘*in which she had intended to 
appear.” ‘*Lauk, my lady! and sure you 
intends it now. Did any body ever hear of 
such a thing as going for to stay at home, 
when you are all prepared: you have been 
out of sight ever so long, and you area 
thousand times more beautifuller than ever. 
Ah; I knows what I knows. Miss Somer- 
ville may look twice ere she catches my lord, 
if so be he sees you in this here plume.”— 
‘Cold broth is soon warmed,’ they say.”’ 
Could it be that this vulgar nonsense—this 
senseless tirade of low xy and thought- 
less stimulation to error—could effect the mind 
of the high born and oe y educated Lady 
Sophia? Alas! yes—a slight spark will ignite 
dormant vanity, and the love of momentary 
triumpli surpass the more generous wish of 
giving happiness to others, ina sphere di- 
stinct from our own. The new dress was 
tried on; its effect extolled by the maid, and 
admitted by the lady. The carriage was 
announced, and she was actually descend- 
ing when the low wail of the baby broke on 
her ear, and she recollected that in the con- 
fusion of her mind, during the time devoted 
to dress and anticipated triumph, she had 
forgotten to send for the medical friend of 
the family.. Angry with herself, in the first 
moment of repentance, she determined to 
remain at home: but unfortunately, she re- 
considered, and went before the arrival of 
the doctor. ’Tis true she left messages, and 
various orders, and so far fulfilled a mother’s 
duties; but she closed her eyes to the evident 
weakness of her boy, and contented herself 
with determining to return as soon as possi- 
ble. Could she return while she found 
herself the admired of all, and when, at 
least, the adoration of eyes saluted her from 
him whom she well knew it was cruelty or 
sin to attract. The observation forced upon 
her of Miss Somerville’s melancholy looks, 
tuld her this, and compelled her to recollect 
that she was without her husband, and there- 
fore likely to be closely watched. She found 
in the midst of pleasure pain; and she re- 
solved to fly from the scene of gaiety. But 
numerous delays arose, each of which haras- 
sed her spirits no less than they retarded 
her movements. She became at length so 
annoyed, as to lose all her bloom, and hear 
herself as much condoled with, as she had 


been congratulated. She felt ill, and was 


aware that she had a right to expect re- 
proaches from her. husband, and less on ac- 
count of herself than her child; and whilst in 
this state of perplexity was summoned to her 
carriage by servants, whose messages from 
home increased her distress. The youn 

mother arrived in time tosee the face of her 
dying child distorted by convulsions, and to 
meet from her husband reproach, anger, and 
contempt. She was terrified to witness the 
death of the innocent being she had forsaken 
jn a moment so critical; and bitter was the 
sorrow and remorse, which arose from offend- 
ing him, whohad hitherto loved her so fondly, 
at esteemed her so highly. These emo- 
tions, combining with other causes, soon ren- 


happiness and hope 


much 


duty. 


anxiety, and death. 
recovered her 
when she left he 


Entire silence about the past, was the utmost 
of tenderness to which Mr. Seymour could 
bring himself on a subject which had wound- 
ed him so deeply; and which recurred with 
renewed pain, when all anxiety was remov- 
ed for the life of one still dear, but no long- 
er invaluable. And all this misery,—the 
fearful prospects of a long life embittered by 
self reproach, useless regret, and lost affec- 
tion, was purchased by a new dress, and an 
ignorant waiting-maid. Such are the des- 
picable efforts of vanity for temporary dis- 
tinction; and such the deplorable conse- 
quences of rs the tender offices of 
affection, and transgressing the requisitions 


EXECUTION OF CAPT. HALE. 


_The case of Captain Nathan Hale, has been 
regarded as parallel to that of Major André. 
This young officer was a graduate of Yale 
college, and had but recently closed his aca- 
demic course when the war of the revolution 
commenced. Possessing genius, taste, and 
ardor, he became distinguished as a scholars 
and endowed in an eminent degree with 
those graces and gifts of nature which add a 
charm to youthful excellence, he gained un- 
iversal esteem and confidence. To high 
moral worth and irreproachable habits were 
joined gentleness of manners, an Ingéenuous 
disposition, and vigour of understanding. No 
young man of his years put forth a fairer pro- 
mise of future usefulness and celebrity; the 
fortunes of none were fostered more sincere- 
ly by the generous good wishes of his assv- 
ciates, or the hopes and encouraging presa- 
ges of his superiors. oes 

Being a patriot upon principle, and an en- 
thusiast in acause, which appealed equally 
to his sense of justice and love of liberty, he 
was among the first to take up arms in his 
country’s defence. The news of the battle 
of Lexington roused his martial spirit, and 
called him immediately to the field. He 
obtained a commissiun in the army, and 
marched with his company tv Cambridge. 
His promptness, activity, and assiduous at- 
tention to discipline, were early observed. 
He prevailed upon his men to adopta simple 
uniform, which improved their appearance, 
attracted notice, and procured applause. 
The example was followed by others, and 
its influence was beneficial. Nor were his 
hours wholly absorbed by his military duties. 
A rigid economy of time enabled him to 
gratify his zeal for study and mental culture. 
At length the theatre of action was 
changed, and the army was removed to the 
southward. The battle of Long Island was 
fought, and the American forces were drawn 
together in the city of New York. At this 
momentit wasext:emely important for Wash- 
ington to know the situation of the British 
army on the heights of Brooklyn, its num- 
bers, and the indications as to its future 
movements. Having confidence in the 
discretion and judgment of the gallant Colo- 
nel Knowlton, who commanded a Connecti- 
cut regiment of infantry, he explained his 
wishes to that officer, and requested him to 
ascertain if any suitable person could be 
found in his regiment, who would undertake 
so hazardous and responsible a service. It 
was essential, that he should bea man of 
capacity, address, and military knowledge. 


his officers, stated to them the views and de- 
sires of the General, and left the subject to 
their reflections, without proposing the en- 
terprise to any individual. The officers 
then separated. Captain Hale considered 
deliberately what had been said, and find- 
ing himself by a sense of duty inclined to the 
undertaking. he called at the a of his 
intimate friend, Captain Hull, (afterwards 
Generali Hull,) and asked his opinion. Hull, 
endeavored tu dissuade him from the service, 
as not befitting his rank in the army, and as 
being of a kintl for which his openness o 
character disqualified him; adding that no 
glory could accrue from success, and a de- 
tection would inevitably be fullowed by an 
ignominious death. | 

Captain Hale replied, that all these con- 
siderations had been duly weighed,. that 
‘severy kind of service necessary to the pub- 
lic good was honorable by being necessary,*’ 
that he did not accept a commission for the 
sake of fame alone, or personal advancement; 
that he had been for some time in the army 
without being able to render any signal aid 
to the cause of his country, and that he 
felt impelled by high motives of duty not to 
shrink from the opportunity now presented. 

The arguments of his friend were unavail- 
ing, and Captain Hale passed over to Long 
Island in disguise. He had gained the desir- 
ed information, and was just on the point of 
stepping into a boat to return to the city of 
New York, when he was arrested and taken 
before the British commander. Like Andre, 
he had assumed a character, which he could 
not sustain; he was ‘too little accustomed 
to duplicity to succeed.” ‘The proof against 
him was so conclusive, that he made no effort 
at self-defence, but frankly confessed his ob- 
ject; and, again like André, without further 
remarks “left the facts to operate with his 
judges.” —He was sentenced to be executed 
as a spy, and was accordingly hanged the 
next morning. 
The sentence was conformable to the laws 
of war, and the prisoner was prepared to 
meet it with a fortitude becoming his charac- 
ter. But the circumstances of his death ag- 
gravated his sufferings, and placed him in a 
situation widely different from that of An- 
dré. The facts were narrated to General 
Hull by an officer of the British commissary 
department, who was present at the execu- 
tion, and deeply moved by the conduct 
and fate of the unfortunate victim, and the 
treatment he received. ‘Ihe provost-martial, 
to whose charge he was consigned, was a re- 
fugee, and behaved towards him in the most 
unfeeling manner; refusing the attendance 
of a clergyman and the use ofa Bible, and 
destroying the letters he had written to his 
mother and friends. 
In the midst of these barbarities, Hale was 
calm, collected, firm; pitying the malice that 
could insult a fallen foe and dying man, but 
displaying to the last his native devalion of 
soul, dignity of deportment, and undaunt- 
ed courage. Alone, unfriended, without 


consolation or sympathy, he closed his mor- 
tal career with the declaration, ‘‘that he onl y 


Colonel Knowlton assembled several of 


his couduct, and this declaration itself, were 
such proofs of his bravery, that it required 
not to be more audibly proclaimed. The 
following tribute is from the muse of Dr. 
Dwight: 
“Thus, while fond virtue wished in vain to save, 
Hale, bright and generous, found a hapless grave ; 
With genius’ living flame his bosom glowed, 
And science charmed him to her sweet abode; 
In worth’s fair path his feet adventured far, 
_ The pride of peace, the rising grace of war.” 


‘There was a striking similarity between 

the character and acts of Hale and André, 

but in one essential point of difference the 

former appears to much the greater advan- 

tage. Hale was promised no reward, nor 

did he expect any. It was necessary that 

the service should be undertaken from pure- 

ly virtuous motives, without a hope of gain 

or of honor, because it was of a nature not 

to be executed by the common class of spies, 
who are influeneed by pecuniary considera- 
tien; and promotion could not be offered as 
an inducement, since that would be a tempta- 
tion for an officer to hazard his life as a spy, 

which a commander could not with propriety 
hold out. Viewed in any light, the act must 
be allowed to bear unequivocal marks of 
patriotic disinterestedness and self-denial. 

But André had a glorious prize before him 
the chance of distinguishing himself in a mili- 
tary enterprise, honors, renown, and every 
allurement, that could flatter hope and stimu- 
late ambition. ‘To say the least, his person- 
al advantages were to be commensurate with 
the benefit to his country. But what- 
ever may have been the parallel between 
these two individuals while living, it ceased 
with their death. A monument was raised 
and consecrated to the memory of André by 
the bounty of a grateful sovereign. His 
ashes have been removed from their obscure 
resting place, transported across the ocean, 
and deposited with the remains of the illus- 
trious dead in Westminster Abbey. Where 
is the memento of the virtues, the patriotic 
sacrifice, the early fate of Hale? It is not 
inscribed in marble, it is hardly recorded 
in books. Let it be the more dearly cherish- 
ed in the hearts of his countrymen. 


‘MOONLIGHT IN THE EAST. 


It would be in vain to attempt a descrip- 
tion of the splendid scenery of oriental moon- 
light. The sky is not, as with us, an ebon 
concave gemmed with bDrilliants, but one 
calin expanse of saddened blue, so soft that 
it seems to bend with the outline of the sil- 
ver moon, and so bright as to form a scarcely 
distinguished contrast with the twinkling 
stars. Every object was as distinct as ina 
a northern twilight: the snowy summit of the 
mountain, the long sweep of the valley, and 
the flashing current of the river. 


NARROW ESCAPE FROM CANNIBALS. 


The Sydney papers received yesterday 
contain Mrs. Guard’s narrative of her suffer- 
ings, and those of her children, while in the 
power of the New Zealanders. It may be 
remembered that the ship of which Mrs. 
Guard’s husband was commander, was wreck- 
ed on one of the South Sea Islands, and that 
Mrs. Guard, her two children, and nine sea- 
men, were made prisoners.—The islanders 
were cannibals; hence her escape may be 
better imagined than described. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Guard states, that when the New 
Zealanders first took her prisoner she was 
nearly exhausted with the loss of blood, 
which was flowing from the wounds she re- 
ceived in herhead from their tomahwks. They 
voraciously licked her bluod, and, when it 
ceased to flow, attempted to make an inci- 
sion in her throat for that purpose, with an 
iron hoop.—They then stripped her and her 
children naked, dragged her to their huts, 
and would have killed her, had not a chief’s 
wife kindly interfered in her behalf, and when 
the bludgeon was raised with that intention, 
threw arug over her person, and saved her life. 
The savages took the two children from un- 
der her arms, and threw them on the ground; 
and, while they were dividing the property 
they had stolen from the crew of the Harriet, 
kept turning backwards and forwards over 
the children as they lay on the ground; one of 
which, the youngest, still retains the marks 
of this brutal operation. They afterwards de- 
livered the youngest child to the mother, and 
took the other away into the bush, and Mrs. 
Guard did not see it for two months after. 
A short time had elapsed when the natives 
took Mrs. Guard to Wymattee, about forty 
miles from where the Harriet was wrecked, 
being in a perfect state of nudity, both her 
and her children, where they gave her an 
old shirt; this was the only covering she and 
the infant sucking at her breast had for the 
whole of the winter. They gave her pota- 
toes to eat; and as she had made them great 
promises of what they would receive when 
Mr. Guard returned, if they spared her life, 
they did not afterwards ill-use her. In this 
state she remained for about five months; 
and during that time, saw the natives cut up 
and eat those they killed belonging to the 
Harriet (one of whom was Mrs. Guard’s bro- 
ther), occasionally bringing some pieces of 
human flesh to her, and asking her to partake 
of it with them. When the vessel arrived 
off the Nooma, they brought her down and 
expected the long promised payment. Cap- 
tain Guard immediately seized the man whv 
had her, and secured him. The natives, on 
seeing this, fired several shots at Mrs. 
Guard, and the military not having come up 
to Captain Guard’s assistance in sufficient 
time to secure her, the New Zealanders ran 
away with Mrs. Guard into the bush; and- 
took her back to Wymattee. Here they 
again wanted to kill her, but as numbers of 
them were, against it, expecting she would. 
fetch a large sum, she was allowed to live. 
The Alligator followed to Wymattee, and 
exchanged the native prisoner for Mrs. 
Guard and her child; the other child was 
afterwards given up, as we have stated else- 
where.” 


Mr. Douglas, a scientific English travel- 
ler, while engaged in botanical researches in 
the Sandwich Islands, lately fetl into one 
of the pits, dug by the natives for the pur- 
pose of catching wild bulls. One of these 
animals was in the pit at the time, and gor- 
ed him so dreadfully as to cause his death. 


reign of Justinian, and depopulate 
fairest portion of the civilized world, were 


ty of Norfolk has long been famous for the 
astonishing’ number off; patients affected with 
the stones nothing has been heretofore done 
to investigate the cause. The earth, I have 
long been persuaded, ‘contains within itself 
agents destined to affect future changes of 
the solid surface, and also of the atmosphere. 
The pestilence and earthquake which reign- 
ed together for seventy years durin 0 
the 


doubtless the result of certain subterranean 
laws which regulate its internal economy— 
laws known only to its Creator.—SitlAman’s 
Journal. 


OBSCENE PRINTS. 

Of all the ways in which improper prints 
are circulated, to place them as vignettes on 
the circulating medium, appears to us the 
most objectionable. In other cases persons 
may look on prints, or not, take them in 
their hands or not, as they please; but when 
they are placed on bank notes, they are 
thrust into notice. The Commercial bank of 
this city has taken the lead in attacking the 
public morals through the medium of obscene 
vignettes. On the two dollars notes of the 
Standford Bank there isa shameful figure, 
and on the bills of several other Banks there 
are vignettes which are a dishonor to the 
President and Cashiers whose names are ap- 
pended. For this course there is no excuse; 
no necessity in the prevention of counter- 
feits, or the accomplishment of any good ob- 
ject.—Journal of Commerce. 


TURKISH COSTUME. 


The embroidered vests, the clustering 
jewels, the rich furs, the Cashmere shawls, 
the costly turbans, and the flowing robes, 
which from all antiquity has been the costume 
of the Turk, is fast giving way to other fash- 
ions, and by a “grand Turk’ will be found 
no where but at a masquerade. In Constan- 
tinople, at the present day, the only inhabit- 
ants who retain the costume of other days, 
are the Jews, the Greeks, the Armenians, 
and a few Dervishes; and the common dress 
now, is a coarse red sugar loaf cam crowned 
with a ragged bunch of purple silk rovings; 
dark woollen trousers, much after the fash- 
ion of our work house lower-extremity-cases, 
and a course brown frock-coat buttoned up to 
the chin with metal buttons, innocent of all 
gilding, and marvellously tarnished. Even 
the red slippers and yellow morocco boot, 


of the Moslem, and they now envelope their 
understandings in Wellington boots. The 
official regulations have indeed respected the 
beard; yet even the beard has undergone a 
revolution, and the young Effendis now hard- 
ly ever wear it. It is in fact following the 
ate of the turban. 


MENTAL PHYSIC. 

Sorbies, an eminent French physician, ob- 
serves:—“I look to tranquillity of mind and 
patience, to contribute as much as any thing 
whatever to the curing diseases. On this 


animals not labouring under illness so long 
as human beings. Brutes do not think as 
we do; nor vex themselves about futurity, 
but endure their maladies without reflecting 
on them, and recover from them by the sole 
means of temperance.” 


THE BALTIMORE LITERARY AND RE- 
LIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 


*PHE conductors of this Periodical, on the appearance 
of their 7th No. take the liberty to appeal for weet 
time, to the Christian public, in a formal manner. Com- 
mencing without subscribers, a career entirely new to 
them both, they were only impelled, by what seemed to 
to them the absolute necessity of such a work, and the 
peculiar fitness of their location for its seat, to start it, in 
a very quiet and unobtrusive way—uncertain of their own 
ability to sustain it, and nearly afraid to expect public 
support. We have now published enough to exhibit a fair 
specimen of our plan, and we are satisfied that the Chris- 
iian public is disposed to sustain our undertaking. We 
therefore, candidly Jay our appeal! before our bretbren, 
and frankly ask the support of all who approve our de- 
sign, and are satisfied with our humble manner of con- 
ducting it. 
Our Magazine is perfectly characterized in three words; 
itis thoroughly Free, Protestant, Evangelical. Being so, 
the best powers of our mind, and the ablest assistance we 
can command from all, of all Christian sects, that will 
lend us aid, shall be independently, zealously and fear- 
lessly exerted to promote the glory of God, and the good 
of our dying world. | 
We intend, that our work shall be original; we will pub- 
lish in every number, one Sermon never published before, 
and at least, one leading article on great Papal and anti- 
christian Controversy. If wedo not wholly failin our 


cation, we may hope to lay before our readers, a reposi- 
tory of matter, that from the greatness of the interests in- 
volved, if from no other reason, will not be altogether un- 
worthy of future reference. Especially in relation to the 
Roman Catholic question, we trust we shall be able to 
embody a mass of facts, proofs, authorities and argu- 
ments, which are manifestly out of the reach of the great 
body of the American people. 

Pecuniary gain never formed any part of our motive in 
undertaking this work, While therefore, this publication 
is placed on the lowest terms, ($2 a year, if paid in ad- 
vance,) we are ready to give to perinanent agents, bet- 
terterms than we suppose could be afforded by those 
having a different object. 

We shall be Jaid under obligations, which we will be 
happy to reciprocate, by the insertion of this notice, by 
such papers as are disposed, to favour our undertaking. 
All communications relating to the Magazine, should 
be directed (post paid,) to the undersigned persons, at 
Baltimore, Md. R. J. BRECKINRIDGE, 

ANDREW B. CROSS. 
July, 1835. 


WAYLAND’S MORAL SCIENCE. 
UST Published and for sale by the subscribers, The 
Elements of Moral Science, intended for the use of 
Students, by Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D., President of 
Brown University, and Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

One volume octavo, 400 par: For sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, and. 
HOGAN & THOMPSON. 


EVIDENCES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 
nog Books on the proofs of the authenticity of 
the Christian Religion, and the Bible, have been 
written for the American Sunday School Union, and pub- 
lished them, viz: 

The Bible is True—price 15 cents; A Father’s Rea- 
sons for Christianity—18 cents; ‘The Young Free-thinker 
Reclaimed—18 cents; The Infidel Class in the House of 
Refuge—18 cents; Fireside Conversations on some of the 
rincipal doctrines of the Bible—19} cents; The Fatal 
adder, or Harry Linford—194 cents ; Family Conversa- 
tions, exhibiting the principal ground on which the Bible 
is received, as from God—2I cents ; Evidences of the 
Ybristian Religion, designed to be a text book on this 
subject, and already extensively adopted as such in seve- 
ra! institations—30 cents. 

The above, with upwards of ‘Ihree Hundred other 
Sunday School and Juvenile Library Books, published by 
the American Sunday School Union ; are constantly to be 
had, in various handsome bindings, at from 8 cents to 50 
cents each, at the Bookstore of the Society, 146 Chesnut 


Street. 
PRINTING. 


PRINTING, Pampntets, Circutars, Carns, 
HAnpBILLs, Bitts or Lapine, CHeEcKs, and 
Printing in all its branches, neatly and expeditiously 
executed at the Office of Tue Pressyterian, No. 9 
George street, on reasonable terms. 


cipa 
The trustees have reeently 


bracing 


have been cast aside from the legs and feet 


principle I account for the circumstance of 


purpose, so far from producing a mere ephemeral publi- | 


, into ascene of sorrow [| scaffold, he called on all around him to bear | we shall discover that there is such a science | ception of pupils, by Mr. LeveL H. Parsons, late Prin- | Ligh 
Lady Sophia, after} witness, that he died like a braveman. The| as Medical Geology, ‘via.: that certain stra | 
ealth; but |dying words of Hale embodied a nobler and | ta are, as foundation ground for human habi- 
r chamber, she could not|more sublime sentiment, breathing a spirit| tations, much more liable to be affected with 
help being sensible that her husband’s con-| of satisfaction, that, although brought to an} certain causes of disease than others, and we 
fidenee was withdrawn from her, though pity untimely end, it was his lot to die a martyr| shall probably not only know the fact, but as- 
and kindness were shown to her situation. | injhis own country’s cause. The whole tenor of | certain the causes and the remedy. The coun- 


chaaies, 
Electrieity, Astronomy, and Chemistry. 


and sciences, and the diffusion of useful knowledge 


is under the care of 


classical school. 
There will be two vacations in the year of two weeks |. 
each; in April and October. Mr. Parsons, who resides 
in the Academy, which has ample accommodations, will 
receive pupils in ‘his family at the rate of $150 per an- 
num, for tuition, ee washing, &c. The pupils 
will find their own bed, bedding, &c. 

By order of the Board of ‘Irustees : we 

PHINEAS JENKS, Presideat. 

J. H. Gorpun, Secretary. 4 

P. S. Newtown is a healthy and thriving village 


course by two lines of stages. 
References.—Rev. Dr. Green, Rev. Mr. Alden, Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler, Rev. Dr. McDowell, of Philadelphia; and 


at moral worth and extensive literary attainments. | last edition of Stewart on the 
procured a valuable phileso- | mation, Lowth oo Isaiah, Robinson’s Calmet, Prideaua’s 
hical ey i for illustrating the natural sciences, em- |Connections, Calvin’s Institutes, McGavin's Protestant, 
EBydrostatics, Pneumatics, Uptics, | MeKnight on the Epistles, Paley’s Works, Newten’s 
Works, Newton on the Prophect , 
It is contemplated to establish a Lyceum in connexion | ture, Fhe Preacher, Pulpit Assistant, Henry’s, Seett’s, 
with the Academy, for the familiar illustration of the arts | Clarke’s Barnes’, Gill’s, and other Commentaries, Rosen- 
“ieee . Pro- | muller on the Old and New Testaments, Gesenius’ Com-- 
vision will be made for the free admission of the: students | mentary on Isaiah, Rretschneider’s Lexicon, Ruenoel’s- 
to the lectures of the Lyceum. The classical department | Commentary on the New Testament, Anthons 
r. A. Longley, who has been for | ere's Classical Dictionary, 2 vols. with large and general! 
several years successfully engaged in teaching a select | assortment of London, German and American Theologi-- 
cal and Classical Books. 


i MEDICAL GEOLOGY. _ BUCKS COUNTY ACADEMY. THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS. 
o WEE los RROW. dered her the inhabitant of a sick bed, and | lamented he had bat one life to lose for his ) ot Looe 
converted a house so lately the abode of|country.” When Andre stood upon the} At some future day, Ihave no doubt that Taster, 
To-morrow! mortal, ighttoot, Simeon, Jay, Fuller, Mason, &ec. Herne’s 


| of Adams’ Academy, Massachusetts, a gentleman | Iutroduction, Dwight’s Theology. Cruden’s Concordance, 


ebrews, Burnet’s Refor- 
ies, Good’s Book of Na- 
Lempri-- 


Regeneration. 
Just received an ot, ig Regeneration by the Right 


Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, 


New Sunday School Books. 
The Child’s Book on the Sabbath, by H. Hooker oe 
nflu- 


way for a Child to be Saved ; Pleasure and Profit ; 
jence; Martha; Advice to a Brother; No Fiction ; First 


oreign Mission; M. and H. —s Missionary Re- 


F 
e, 22] mains; Model Family; Bible Stories ; Every Day Chris-- 
miles from Philadelphia, with which there is a daily inter- | tian, &c. Just received and for sale by 


13 South Fourth street. 


Rev. Mr. Boyd, Rev. Mr. Ridgely and Kev, 
of Bucks County. 
July 2—4t 


NEW BOOKS. 


ON SCEPTICISM. Specimens of the 
Table Talk of the late S. S. Coleridge, complete 
in 1 volt Lord Bacon’s Essays, a beautiful edition. 
Daily Scripture Readings .Matthias and his Impostures. 
For sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 
159 Chesnut street.. 


DR. HOOD’S TRUSS, 
FOR TUE. IMMEDIATE RELIEF AND RADICAL CURE OF 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 


df ge Proprietors of this instrument have the satisfaction to 
announce to the medic:.1 profession, that this newly in- 
vented Truss and system of treatment has received the appro- 
bation of the most distinguished Surgeons and Physicians of 
this city and its vicinity ; and that by this instrument a radica 
cure of this disease, a result that had nearly been abandoned as 
hopeless, is accomplished with almost absolute certainty and 
with perfect safety. Upwards of one hundred cases treated 
within a short time in this city and its vicinity, are known to 
be permanently cured, and the patients can now dispense with 
the use of any instrument. A success like this is unexampled 
in the annals of Surgery. It is now presented with confidence 
for the treatment of this disease, and as meeting every known 
indication on correct surgical principles for its radical cure. 
After the cure by the present apparatus is effected, all instru- 
“his Truss, ‘vith its appendages, can be worn at any age, 
by both sexes, without of buainess, 
JOHN W. HOOD, 
LEVI D. BODDER, 
HEBER CHASE. 

Gentleman are referred to the following members of the pro 
fession in this city, relative to this instrument and its claims in 
effecting radical cures. 
William Gibson, Professor of Surgery in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
Granville Sharp Pattison, Professor of Anatomy in the Jeffer- 
son Medical College. 
Samuel Jackson, Frofessor of the Institutes of Medicine in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
o-_! = Professor of Surgery in the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College. 
Henry =e saweey of the Philadelphia College of Physi- 


cians, M. D. 
Edwin A, Atlee, M. D. 
Edwin P. Atlee, M. D. 
Copy of a letter from Samuel Jackson, Professor of the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine in the University,of Pennsylvania, 


Doctor Hood: 

Dear Sir :—From the uniform failure of all the trusses I have 
seen, and of the treatment employed for hernia in procuring a 
radical cure by safe means, I had abandoned all expectation of 
seeing this desirable object reached. I must confess, that your 
or and method of treating hernia, has, I believe, accom- 
plished this desideratum, and the disease is rendered not only 


manageable, but, in the greater proportion of cases curable by 
the — of art. 

The principle of your treatment and of the operation of your 
——— is based on the pate peca of the tissues, and is one of 
the soundest in theoretical and practical surgery. 

There is nothing empirical in your proceedings or your in- 
struments, They are the application of a wel] established prin- 
ciple of our science to the production of a specific effect. Fro- 
fessional instruction, skill, and tact are necessary to attain it 
with certainty. The instruments alone, without appropriate 
management and the adaptation of their action to the individual 
according to the constitutional and other peculiarities of each 
case, would prove of little utility, or might even defeat the in- 
tention of the treatment. 

From the remarkable success that has attended your treat- 
ment, and the cases of decided cures that have come under my 
own observation, giving the sanction of facts in support of the 
scientific principle, I have no hesitation in regarding your ap- 
paratus and method of treatment as established in medical sci- 
ence, With consideration and respect, truly yours, 


SAMUEL JACKSON. 
Philadelphia, April 28th, 1835. 


Copy of a letter from from George McClellan, M. D.. Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, in Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your inquiry concerning certain im- 
provements upon the treatment of hernia recently brought into 
notice by Dr. J. W. Hood, I take great pleasure in giving you 
my favourable opinion. I have been intimately acquainted 
with him for several years, and have formed a very high esti- 
mate of his character both as a gentleman and a physician. 
The improvements which he has made in the construction of 
trusses and in the management of reducible hernia in general, 
| res him on high ground before his brethren and the public. 

have called him in to apply bis instruments in several bad 
cases among my patients, and have had every reason to be grati- 
fied with the results. Several large and old protrusions of In- 
guinal and two cases of Femoral hernia have already 
cured; and I have the fullest confidence that in a distressing 
ease of umbilical rupture he will shortly succeed in closing the 
ring by adhesions, under his well directed pressure. With my 
best wishes fur your success, 

I am, your obedient servan 


GEORGE McCLELLAN, 
Philadelphia, April 28th, 1835. 


Copy of a letter from Granville Sharp Pattison, Professor of 
Anatomy in the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 


“Dear Sir :—When I noticed in the Medical Journal of which I 
am the Editor, the remarkable success which you have had in 
the treatment of hernia, I was not aware that the Truss you 
were employing was an improvement on that instrument which 
your own observation and experience had indu you to 
adopt. The opportunities, however, which I have lately had of 
witnessing the progress of cases which have been placed under 
your care, have satisfied me of the very great improvement 
which you yourself introduced into that department of Surgery. 
Indeed I have no hesitation in stating that I consider the great 
success which attends your treatment of this disease, is, in a 
great measure to be attributed to the improvement you have 
made in the instrument, and to the judgment and skill with 
which you regulate the pressure in each particular case. ‘The 
Truss is an admirable one, and is certainly one, which will, in 
a great majority of cases of hernia, cure the disease, but to 
secure this favourable result, it must be employed by a regu- 
larly educated surgeon who is well acquainted with the anatomy 
of the parts through which the different varieties of hernia 
pass, and who has had experience in the employment of the in- 
strument. Wishing you every success, believe me, my dear 


Sir, yours faithfully, 

GRANVILLE S. PATTISON, 
Philadelphia, April 23d, 1835. 
Copy of a letter from Jesse W. Cook, M. D., of Russellville, 
Chester county, Pa., 5th month, 1835, to the Proprictors of this 
instrument. 


Respected Friends :—I have the pleasure of informing you 
that I have succeeded in effecting four permanent cures of 
Rupture, during the short time in which I have been engaged 
in the practice of your Truss and its appendages. I have 
several patients, also, who will soon able to discontinue 
their instruments, Of the cures effected, I will give you a 
lady of the fi 

E. H., a orty years, a lady of the first respectability, had 
laboured under Umbilical for a of years,” She 
is now permanently cured, in the short space of forty-eight 
days, by the application of your instrument. 

S$. D. This was a case of Inguinal hernia, under which he 
laboured from an early period of life. He is now forty-five 
years of age, and is entirely well of his ruptuge. He has been 
examined by Dr. Jackson of Philadelphia, who pronounced 
him radically cured. 

W. M., had been suffering from Scrotal hernia, with its ac- 
companying evils, for two years, He is now perfectly well. 
The aperture through which the bowel formerly passed is en- 
tirely closed, and sound as the opposite side. He wore the in- 
strument but twenty-eight days. 

C. M., a female child of three years of age, who was afflicted 
with Inguinal rupture on both sides, and who suffered much 
in in consequence thereof, has been permanently cured in 
_the short period of twenty-one days, and is now doing without 
the instrument. 

I believe that the profession cannot too well appreciate the 
superiority of an instrument, which directs’ its pressure in a 
manner calculated to close in upon the abdominal ring, whereby 
the internal surfaces of the hernia! sacks are brought into con- 
tact and are reta upon a union of which a cure de . 

Wishing you every success, with high consideration and due 
respect, I remain, your friend, 

JESSE W. COOK. 


Copy of a letter from H. M. Harlan, M.D., of Delaware co. 
Pa., to the Proprietors of this instruments, 


Gentlemen :—I have applied your patent Truss for the cure 
of hernia, in several instances with complete success, and I am 
_— convinced that with proper application, and attention on 


H. M, HARLAN 
We have in our 
respectability relative to cures performed by this instrument, 
to many of which we are permitted to refer, but, believing the 
above testimony quite sufficient, we deem it unnecessary to 
icians of this nd 
u ns an ysicians ity a its vicini 

respectfully invited to call and instrament 


_From the numerous and oe calls for this instrument, from 
different sections of the United States, which the Proprietors 


July 30. 


fine $1 25; Extrafine $1 


part gaa patient, a cure in hernia can be effected with- P 
outa t. 
I am, Gen respectfull 
3 Your shedient 


and lower prices than 
ion a number of certifieates of the first | the present season. BALDWIN & COLTONS 
Temperance Store, No. 2444 Market street above Seventh,. 


r. Halsey. | DOYLESTOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL,. 


FOR BOYS. 


HE course of instruction in this Seminary, now in sue 

cessful operation, includes the usual branches of an- 
English gducation, together with Mathematics, and the: 
Latin and Greek languages. | 


The terms are, per quarter of twelve weeks, 

For Tuition, from , $4 00 to ¥ 7 00° 
For Board, Washing, and lodging in the same 

family with the Assistant 26 00: 
The students furnish their own fuel, light, and station-- 
ary, and books. 
Afier the first of August next, a limited number of 
boarders will be received into the family of the Principal,. 
at $50 per quarter. ‘This sum includes all charges. 
Sitas M. AnDREWs—Principal. 
JosEPH PatTERsSON—Assistant. 

| References. 

Hon. John Fox, Doylestown. Rev. Dr. Alexander;, 
Princeton. Rev. T. Smith, Charleston, Si G.. Prof’ 
Hooper, University of N.C. Prof. Olmstead, ¥alé Goti- 


1} lege. And in Philadelphia, Dr. Samuel Moore, Director 


of the Mint, Rev. S. G. Winchester, Dr. Wm. Harris, 
Rev. J. L Grant, Mr. Wm. Davidson, Mr. James Dunlop,. 
Mr. Jos. P. Engles, Rev. Dr. Green, Rev. G. C. Potts, 
Rev. Wm. M.'Engles, Rev. Dr, Wylie, Dr. J. K. Mitehell,. 
and Dr. R. M. Patterson. 


THE RUDE BOYS REFORMED. 
just Published the above, with several wood cuts ;; 
price $1 88 iy 100 ; The Infant Library, containing 
twenty-four books, at one half cent each; Descriptive- 
Catalogue of Books, and other publications, of the Ame-- 
rican Sunday School Union, desigued for Sunday Schools, 
Juvenile, Family, and Parish Libraries, and for general 
reading, price 374 cents. ‘This catalogue furnishes a de-- 
scription of each of the publications of the Society, and is- 
designed to give a precise knowledge of their particular: 
character, form, price, &c. A constant supply of above: 
three hundred varieties of Sabbath School Library Books, 
well bound, at from 8 cents to 50 cents each, is to be had 
at 146 Chestuut street. | 


NEW TRACTS. 
ECENTLY published by the American Tract Society 
and for sale at the Philadelphia Tract Depository, 
Fifth-street, 3 doors south of Market-street. 

Call and Qualifications for the Gospel Ministry. By the 
Rev. Dr. Emmerson, closing with an appeal to Young Men, 
to Parents, Teachers and Ministers. 

‘TI will give Liberally,” and ‘“‘ The Great Alternative’ 
by the Rev. Dr. Nevins. : 

‘‘ Harvest Perishing for want of Labourers,” by the 
Rev. Mr. Scudder, 

“The Poor Man’s House repaired; or, the Wretched 
made Happy.” 

“Conviction at the Judgment Day.” 

Striking Fulfilment of” Prophecy.” Visiting on the 
Sabbath.” ‘Strive to enter in at the Straight Gate-”’ 

Also, for sale as above—the Tracts published by the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian Traci Societies, and those of 
the Doctrinal Tract Society, among which are—The Fall 
of Man. Covenant of Redemption. Doctrine of Elec- 
tion. Decrees of God consistant with the Free Moral 
Agency of Man Things Secret. and Things Revealed. 
Perseverance of the Saints. Disappointment at the last 
Christian Hope. 

he regular series of Tracts now published by the 
American Tract Society, amount to 317, are printed on 
fine paper and sold at the rate of fifteen handred pages 
for one dollar. 

Societies or individuals, ordering publications, wil} 
please direct to A. FLINT, 

Agent of the Tract and Temperance Depository, No. 
1 1-2 South Fifth-street. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
APPROVED by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, and published for their benefit, both 
large and small size, and in fine and plain binding, may 
constantly be had of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, 
either by the thousand copies or a less number. m 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches and otheZ will 
be as heretofore immediately attended to by 
S. ALLEN, 
No. 117 Chesnut street. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S PSALMS AND 
HYMNS. 3 


6 lage Arranged Edition of the General Assembly’s 
: Psalms and Hymns as published by George Flem- 
ing, has been transferred to the Trustees of the General 
Assembly, and will hereafier be published by the sub- 
scriber for their benefit. 

: this edition the following improvements have been 
made: 

Ist. A special title has been given to each Psalm and 
“ae indicating its character and contents. 

_4d. A general classification of the Hymns upon priu- 
ciples which adapt ‘the compilation better to the purposes 
of both public and social worship. 

3d. A designation of partienley tunes adapted to the 
character of each Psalm and Hymn. 
“4th. Marks of musical expression, designed to indicate 
the proper manner of performance. 
5th. An accurate designation of the Metre. 


as are generally found in music books, so that the reader 
will not be embarrassed by any arbitrary signs, as in the 
edition of Worcester and Waits. 

In designating tunes, those which have stood the test 
of time, and obtained the award of public estimation, 
have been generally selected. There may be others that 
will, according as the tastes of men differ, be thought 
more appropriate to one and another hymn. The name 
of the tune printed may be understood to designate not 
only the particular, but any one of the whole class which 
possess the same character. The most of the tunes de- 
signated will be found in the different standard music 
books of the country. To afford every facility, however, 
to those disposed to avail themselves of it, a work of 
sacred music entitled “ Evangelical Music,” has been 
published simultaneously with this work, in which all the 
tunes marked in this book will be found. 


Approval, 
I'do hereby certify that the use of this edition of Psalms 
and Hymns adapted to public worhip, is authorized, and: 
approved by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 
EZRA STILES ELY, Stated Clerk. 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others, wilk 


be immediately attended to by 
J. WHETHAM, 
22 south Fourth street. 


NEW BOOKS. 
GISMONDI’S Fall of the Roman Empire. Irving’s 
'~ Sketches of the West, 2v. Social Tales, b rs.. 
Sherwood. Matthias and his Impostures. Faher on 
Infidelity. Pike’s Religion and Eternal Life.—With all 
the new publications. Just received a number of vaju- 
= Old copies of the. 
athers. Also a few copies of Stapfer’s Theol 3 
Turretin’s, Do. 4 vols. 
For sale by ; J. WHETHAM. 
Theologica! Bookseller, 22 South 4th street. 


FINE BLACK TEAS. 


which are said to be the best imported into 
New York for ths last ten years. Price of Best Extra-. 
00; Do. 75; Fine 62; Du. 50 ;. 

ecco $1 00; Orange Pecco 624. : | 
The above Teas are of the last year’s importation, and; 
rchase; and it is believed will be found of better 
of the importations ofi 


BOLOGNA SAUSAGE, 


JOLOGNA SAUSAGE, Dried Beef, and Tongues—. 
Jersey, Western, and Virginia Hams. For sale at 


the Temperance Grocery Store,S. W. corner Dock and 
Second streets. 


JAMES R. WEBB. 


re absolutely unable to comply with, t have determined 
to dispose of States or counties to responsible persons, for the 
practice of the same, as secured to them by the United States, 
rendering also every facility to insure its success, in perma- 
nent cure of this disease in the hands of the Surgeon. 
Any information relative the above, will be freely gi 


ven. 


street, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, May 28th, 1835. 
a 


BOYS WANTED. 


[THREE or Four Boys, from 12 to 16 years of age, will 
be taken as Apprentices to the Printing business. 


Apply at this office. 


ip this market. 
Address Hood, Bodder & Chase. Office, No. 119 South Ninth | a supply of fresh YOUNG HYSON 


Goods sent to any part of the city free of expense. 
July 30. 


OLDJAVA COFFEE, 
UST received, a lot of very superior ald Java Coffee, - 
which will be found much superior tg any lately so 
Also, by the late arrivals at New York, 
"REA, of an extra 
ne oe. Also on hand a genera) assortment of 
ROCERIES selected with much care for family use, 
i of which will be sold low at the. 
Temperance Grocery Store North West corner of Tenth 


nd Race streets. 
SCOFEELD & Co. 


The marks of musical expression employed, are such 


rok SALE, a variety of Fine Black Teas, some of | 
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